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DIANA'S HUNTING. 



THE CURTAIN RISES. 

There could be no doubt about it 
whatever — the play was an unqualified 
success. During the first two acts its fate 
had hung in the balance, but the great 
scene in the penultimate act carried all 
before it, and the drop fell to unmistak- 
able signs of enthusiasm. The last act, 
though somewhat slow and explanatory, 
was pretty enough to sustain the favor- 
able impression, and when the curtain 
descended for the last time, the applause 
was overwhelming. 

The actors and actresses were called 

z 
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and recalled, and then- the audience, with 
one unanimous voice, summoned the 
author. 

Directly Frank Horsham appeared, 
looking as pale and nervous as a convict 
at the scaffold, the audience rose in ac- 
clamation, clapping hands, shouting and 
waving handkerchiefs, nor were they 
satisfied till he reappeared, hand in hand 
with Petworth, the manager. Even then 
the tumult did not subside. It continued 
until the curtain rose and discovered the 
final scene, the artists smiling and bow- 
ing, and in their midst the beaming 
manager and the happy author, shaking 
hands. 

At last, however, the curtain was down 
once more, the auditorium was slowly 
emptying, and Horsham stood on the 
stage, like a triumphant general on the 
field of battle. 

" We've got there this time," said Pet- 
worth, wiping the perspiration from his 
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forehead with a silk handkerchief. " It's 
good for over a hundred nights, and per- 
haps longer." 

" I hope so," returned Horsham ; " only 
one can't always depend on first-night 
verdicts." 

" It's right ; make no mistake about it, 
it's right ! I saw the Gusher just as he 
was going away, and he means to praise 
it sky-high. Lord, what a night it has 
been! Once or twice, especially during 
that risky scene between the major and 
his mistress, my heart was in my boots ; 
but all's well that ends well, as the bard 
says, and now we'll have some fizz ! " 

During the above conversation the 
stage was being rapidly cleared. The 
scene, a drawing-room, was left standing, 
but the furniture and properties were re- 
moved, giving place to a large table cov- 
ered with a snowy cloth, on which trays 
of wine-glasses, plates of sandwiches, 
and bottles of champagne were soon 
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rapidly spread. Meantime numbers of 
gentlemen and ladies in evening dress 
began to appear on the stage. They 
were the usual fashionable contingent 
invited by Petworth to partake of the 
festivities on a first night : members of 
the aristocracy, well-known barristers and 
solicitors, leading actresses, and critics 
who wrote for the minor journals. 

" Take up the curtain ! " cried Petworth, 
" into the flies," and up the curtain went, 
showing the empty auditorium. 

The stage was soon crowded, a babble 
of voices filled the air, the popping of 
champagne corks was heard, and Pet- 
worth and Caufield, his faithful lieuten- 
ant or acting manager, moved everywhere, 
beaming hospitably, and receiving con- 
gratulations. 

" My dear Horsham," said a tall, clean- 
shaven person, with a low forehead and a 
large chin, "accept my congratulations. 
Your play will be popular, and will make 
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money, in spite of its merits as literature, 
which are considerable." 

" I was afraid you might think it old- 
fashioned," answered Horsham, smiling, 
" on account of its happy ending." 

" Really ? " said the clean-shaven per- 
son, returning the smile. " Do you mean, 
absolutely, that you intended the ending 
to be happy ? I thought that your de- 
sign, in permitting your hero to marry 
the heroine, was to suggest the Nemesis 
in store for all men who achieve their 
ideals." 

Here the conversation was interrupted 
by a dapper little man with light whiskers 
and a lisp, who addressed the author, and 
said respectfully — 

" I beg your pardon, Mr. Horsham, but 
Miss Meredith is asking for you." 

" Where is she ? " asked the dramatist. 

" In her dressing-room, sir. She's too 
tired, she says, to come upon the stage, 
and she's anxious to get home." 
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you never written a part like that for 
met" 

Horsham laughed, and turning away, 
made his way towards the wings. At 
every step he took he had to stop and 
shake hands with some zealous admirer. 
At last, however, he had escaped the 
throng, and was making his way towards 
the dressing-rooms, when he came face to 
face with a short, thick-set, bearded man, 
who wore a large cloak and a soft wide- 
awake, and had generally the appearance 
of an amiable brigand. 

" Oh ! here you are ! " said this person 
abruptly. " Do you know Marion is 
waiting for you in the vestibule? I 
wanted to bring her round, but she 
thought you'd rather she didn't come." 

" I thought she'd gone home ! " said 
Horsham, with a frown. 

" You mean you forgot all about her," 
returned the other gruffly. " Well, are 
you ready, or shall I fetch her round ? " 
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Horsham hesitated, looking very per- 
plexed and annoyed. 

" Do me a favor," he said at last. " I 
can't get away just yet. See her into a 
cab, and tell her I'll follow her as soon 
as possible." 

The bearded man growled, setting his 
hat on the back of his head and looking 
steadily into his friend's eyes; then he 
shrugged his shoulders, and was turning 
away when Horsham added — 

" You'll come back yourself, Short, and 
we can have a chat ? " 

" Not I," was the reply. " I'll see the 
little woman home, and have a pipe at 
the fireside. I don't care for those snobs 
on the stage, and she wants some one to 
talk to. I suppose you'll be late ? " 

" I don't know. Perhaps. The play 
went capitally, didn't it?" 

"Yes, it went well enough. It's the 
sort of stuff that playgoers seem to like 
— the wooden-headed beasts!" 
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"Of course I could never aspire to 
pleasing Marcus Aurelius Short!" said 
the dramatist with a sneer. "It's good 
enough for the public, at any rate ! " 

" Anything's good enough for them ! " 
cried Short. " I'll tell you, though, I 
noticed one really beautiful thing to- 
night, and it made amends for every- 
thing." 

" Indeed ! what was that? " asked Hor- 
sham, pricking up his ears. 

" Your wife's face ! " returned Short 
quietly. " She was as pleased and happy 
as a child, and when you came before the 
curtain she looked glorified, like a Ma- 
donna. The rest of the audience only 
saw an awkward man bowing (you were 

d d awkward, you know) ; she was 

looking on the sun-god, the fountain of 
all life and light. Poor little woman ! " 

So saying, Short disappeared, leaving 
Horsham more irritated than ever. 
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II. 

"MARCUS AURELIUS." 

SHORT was a cynic by temperament, 
and a journalist by profession. He be- 
longed to what has been called the ad- 
vanced school — in other words, he was a 
radical, a realist, and a progressionist of 
the most fearless order. His watchword 
was "thorough," and in the opinion of 
most people he was thoroughly offensive 
and thoroughly impossible. He dressed 
like a bandit, and he talked like one. His 
criticisms on Art and Literature, pub- 
lished in a morning-paper, were the 
despair of the publishers, the Royal 
Academy, and all right-thinking people ; 
his political speeches, delivered informally 
and always in favor of the forlornest 
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causes, were the very quintessence of bit- 
terness, sarcasm, and scorn for Society. 
He had one bugbear, " Respectability " ; 
one detestation, " the Ideal " ; and one 
contemptuous term, " Formulas," to ex- 
press his scorn of everything the rest of 
the world considered sacred. He was, in a 
word, a literary bandit — and a thoroughly 
good fellow. 

Passing through the auditorium, he 
made his way to the vestibule, where 
nearly all the lights were extinguished. 
The fireman was about to close the iron 
gates of the front entrance. 

" Stop a minute," said Short ; " we 
want to get out." 

Standing in the shadow near the box- 
office he found a fair-haired, rather stout 
lady in an opera-cloak. She was not less 
than thirty years of age, and it was clear 
that she had once been very pretty, but 
her face looked worn and tired, and her 
figure had lost the elasticity of youth. 
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Close to her was a little dark-haired girl 
of about ten. 

"Frank can't get away," explained 
Short quietly, " and he has asked me to 
see you home." 

" I am so glad it is such a success," said 
the lady as she took his arm. 

" Yes ; there's no doubt about it. All 
the swells are congratulating him, and the 
newspaper people are delighted. They're 
going to make a night of it, I fancy. By- 
the-by, Frank wanted me to take you 
round, but I told him you were tired and 
would rather go home." 

As Short uttered this white lie, he saw 
his companion's eye sparkle happily and 
her face flush with pleasure. 

" You were quite right," she cried. " I 
should only be in the way, but it was so 
good of Frank to want me to be there ! " 

Short growled a surly assent, and they 
passed out of the theatre into the street, 
where he hailed a hansom, handed the 
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lady in, and entering himself, drew the 
little girl on his knee, and told the cab- 
man to drive to Stanhope Street, Regents 
Park. 

It was a fine moonlight night in early 
spring. The streets were almost empty, 
and the public-houses were just closing, 
for it was midnight, and a Saturday. As 
they rattled along northward, the little 
girl fell fast asleep with her head on 
Short's shoulder, for she was completely 
tired out. The mother sat quietly think- 
ing, with her blue wistful eyes looking 
quietly before her. 

" It's a good thing for Frank," said Mr. 
Short, after a long silence. " I hear he 
has already been offered large royalties, 
and a big sum down for the American 
rights. I only hope he won't catch the 
usual complaint, and get ' swelled head.' " 

" What's that ? " asked his companion, 
smiling. 

" They call it ' swelled head ' in Amer- 
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ica when a man falls in love with his own 
cleverness and becomes a nuisance to 
everybody." 

" Oh, but Frank is not a bit like that, 
though he is so clever ! " 

" Good fortune is far harder to bear than 
bad," answered the philosopher. " Many 
a man, who has been a thoroughly good 
fellow when down on his luck, has become 
a snob and a prig directly he has grown 
successful." 

44 Frank is a gentleman ! " cried his com- 
panion. " He would never be a snob or 
anything of that kind. And he has been 
so unfortunate, and never properly under- 
stood." 

" Humph ! " 

They alighted at a small house on the 
edge of Regents Park. A sleepy servant- 
girl, not too tidy in appearance, let them 
in, and they entered a small dining-room 
on the ground-floor. The table was 
spread for supper, and a glance at the 
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table-cloth showed that it was not partic- 
ularly clean. 

The little girl was so sleepy and worn- 
out that she was at once sent to bed 
under care of the servant. 

" Will you have some supper ? " asked 
Mrs. Horsham. " I suppose Frank will 
sup at the theatre, or at the club? I 
thought we might come home together — 
so I ordered a lobster." 

" I dined late/' was the reply ; " but 
I'll sit and watch you." 

" Oh, I'm not hungry ! I'd much 
rather talk about the play. Please light 
your pipe, and then you shall tell me 
what you think about it all. I can't tell 
you how glad I am, for Frank's sake, that 
the piece is a success, as of course it ought 
to be, seeing how beautiful it is! He 
won't be worrited any more about money, 
will he? and we shall be able to pay the 
tradesmen's bills? I didn't like to tell 
him, but I had a dreadful scene this morn- 
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ing while Frank was at rehearsal. The 
greengrocer came, and wouldn't go away 
without his money. Well, everything 
will be all right now ! " 

In this strain Mrs. Horsham prattled 
on, while Short smoked his pipe and 
listened phlegmatically. One hour — two 
— passed, and there was no sign of Frank. 
At last Short rose and prepared to take 
his leave. 

" It's no use my waiting," he said, 
" and you'd better get to bed. I expect 
Frank won't be home till morning." 

" I suppose not," replied Mrs. Horsham, 
smiling. " Good-night, and thank you so 
much for bringing me home." 

They shook hands at the door, and 
then Short, retaining her hand in his, 
said quietly, and very gently: 

" And you're quite happy now, little 
woman ? " 

" Oh, yes, quite happy," she answered, 
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with sparkling eyes. " I'm so glad, for 
Frank's sake ! " 

She pronounced it " *appy," without 
the A, but that is neither here nor there. 
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III. 

ENTER DIANA. 

After parting with Short, Horsham 
followed a narrow passage which led past 
the greenroom, and ascending a short 
flight of wooden stairs leading to the 
ladies' dressing-rooms, paused before a 
door on which was tacked a paper bear- 
ing the written legend, " Miss Meredith." 
He knocked softly, and a musical voice 
cried from within, " Who's there ? " 

" Wait one moment," cried the voice 
when he had proclaimed his name ; " I'm 
just changing my dress." 

Several minutes passed, during which 
Horsham cooled his heels on the landing 
and smoked a cigarette ; then the door 
opened, and the voice said, " Come in I 
He entered, hat in hand. 
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Unlike the other dressing-rooms in the 
theatre, the room was prettily furnished. 
The floor was carpeted ; the window was 
hung with Liberty curtains ; there were 
pictures on the walls ; in one corner, con- 
cealing the sanctities of the chamber, was 
a large Japanese screen, and opposite to 
it was a cheval glass, before which, at- 
tended by a neatly-dressed French maid, 
was Miss Meredith, in charming deshabille. 
She had exchanged her stage costume for 
a loose dressing-gown or wrapper, over 
which her beautiful hair — a glorious 
chestnut, shot with reddish gleams — 
fell luxuriantly. Her face was flushed, 
her large gray eyes shining brightly, as 
she greeted the dramatist with a friend- 
ly nod and smile, and offered him her 
hand. 

" I suppose," she said with a rippling 
laugh, " that / also may offer my con- 
gratulations. You see I have already 
been drinking your health ! " 
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A champagne bottle and a half-emptied 
wine-glass stood on the table. 

" It is I, rather, that ought to con- 
gratulate you / " said Horsham. If the 
play succeeds, I shall owe it all to one 
person." 

" It's very nice of you to say that, but 
who would not act well, with such a part ? 
Do sit down, and presently, if you like, 
you may give me a cigarette." 

She glanced at the maid, who tripped 
silently to the door, and disappeared, 
closing the door behind her. 

For a few moments Miss Meredith 
stood quietly looking in the glass. Her 
face was radiant, her eyes sparkling, her 
whole frame full of abundant happiness. 
Truly they did not err who called her 
beautiful, and she had the sweetest of all 
charms, that of youth. Her eyes were 
soft yet passionate, her eyebrows dark 
and finely pencilled, her nose Grecian, 
though just a little inclined to turn 
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heavenward at the tip, her forehead 
broad and low — the true frons minima 
of the ancients. If the face had a fault, 
it was one which our ancestors considered 
an additional beauty — the lips were some- 
what too full and sensuous, the under one 
ripe and luscious, as if (to quote Suck- 
ling's famous ballad) — 

" Some bee had stung it newly." 

Au reste, she was tall but firmly and 
elegantly built, with perfect arms and 
hands. 

No wonder that Horsham looked at her 
in admiration. Not only was she lovely 
in herself, but she had the finest of all 
attractions in an author's eyes— she was 
the woman who had made his thoughts 
and words live, and had incarnated his 
first theatrical success. 

As he sat down, she poured some scent 
on a tiny lace handkerchief, and moistened 
her flushed face. 
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" White rose ! " she said, peeping at him 
over her shoulder. "I love it! Shall I. 
give you some?" 

He took out his handkerchief, and held 
it to her. Smiling brightly, she came 
close to him and poured the scent upon 
it. Their eyes met, and then, as if car- 
ried away by an irresistible impulse, she 
bent down blushing, threw her arms 
around his neck, and kissed him full 
upon the lips. 

Flushing crimson, and a little surprised, 
he caught her in his arms. 

" I'm so glad ! " she panted. " Thank 
God, it's a success ! " 

For a moment she yielded to his em* 
brace, then she disengaged herself with a 
light laugh. 

" I couldn't help it," she cried ; " I felt 
so delighted. But now we mustn't be 
foolish any more. I'll trouble you for 
that cigarette." 

He held out his case, and she selected a 
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cigarette, which she lighted at a gas jet 
close to the mirror. Then she sat down 
facing him, and looked full into his face. 

" Everything has gone off splendidly," 
she said, puffing daintily between the 
words, " and I never was so happy in all 
my life. Only, that dreadful Miss Cat- 
wick ! My dear, she's simply impossible, 
and nearly ruined my scene in the third 
act. You must make Petworth get rid of 
her as soon as possible." 

"Was she so bad as all that?" asked 
the dramatist, laughing. 

" Bad is not the word, my dear," replied 
the actress ; " she was awful / And then 
— her dresses ! They were a nightmare, 
a mauvais rive. But please don't let us 
talk of her, for that way madness lies. I 
want to thank you now for giving me the 
great chance of my life, and to assure you 
of my eternal gratitude ! " 

" The part is nothing — it is your play- 
ing that makes it." 
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" Don't you believe it ! It's a great 
part, and great parts make fine actresses. 
I began to think I should never make a 
hit on the stage. Only fancy : I'm quite 
an old woman — twenty-two next birth- 
day ? and if you hadn't turned up, like a 
dear old magician, I might have been a 
failure till the end of my days. ... Sit 
still, please, and don't be foolish ! . . . I 
kissed you to show my gratitude, and I 
don't kiss everybody." 

" I hope not," cried Horsham merrily. 

"You may accept it as the reward of 
virtue if you like," said Miss Meredith, 
arching her eyebrows. "On my side, it 
was simply an inspiration." 

" I hope the inspiration will come 
often!" 

" It won't, be sure of that ! Some day 
perhaps, when you are very good, and 
write me another splendid part, I may be 
tempted to show my gratitude again, but 
in the mean time " 
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Here there was a knock at the door, 
which opened gently, while a voice 
said — 

"Mr. Petworth's compliments, and he 
would like to see Miss Meredith on the 
stage." 

"Not to-night, Saunders/' cried the 
lady. "Tell him I'm too tired." She 
added as the door closed : " I really do 
feel wearied out, and too excited to see 
anybody. That was why I made papa 
and mamma go straight home, and not 
bore me by coming round. Mrs. Horsham 
was in front, wasn't she ? I saw her in 
the stage box, looking awfully pretty." 

Horsham colored up, but made no 
reply, while Miss Meredith watched him 
with just the suspicion of a smile. Pres- 
ently he rose to go, and, taking her hand 
in his, drew her towards him as if about 
to kiss her again; but she flushed and 
drew back. 

" No ! " she said decisively. " Remem- 
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ber what I said to you ; " then, smiling, 
she took up a bouquet from the dressing- 
table, selected a rose, and prepared to 
place it in his buttonhole, detaching for 
that purpose a little bunch of violets. 

" Who gave you these ? " she asked. 

"I — I bought them," he replied, not 
thinking it necessary to explain that they 
had been given to him by his wife. 

"Sure?" 

" Quite sure." 

She threw the violets on the dressing- 
table. 

"Well, you shall wear my flowers in 
future, if you are very good." 

And she placed the rose in his button- 
hole, saying, " Come and see me to-morrow 
early, and we'll look over the notices to- 
gether." 
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IV. 

THE TRUMPET SOUNDS. 

Frank Horsham the hero of our 
story, or at all events its central figure, 
was just thirty-five years of age. For 
nearly fifteen years he had been a private 
in the great army of literature, writing 
much for scanty pay, and winning a 
certain amount of reputation. He had 
tried all sorts of work with more or less 
success, until at thirty he turned his at- 
tention to the stage — that Tom Tiddler's 
ground where so many small talents con- 
trive to pick up gold and silver. His 
career as a dramatist had been brief yet 
not inglorious, but, though he had 
achieved considerable success, he had 
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never, up to the period of which we are 
writing, realized the height of his ambi- 
tion. Now, in a moment as it were, as if 
at the touch of a fairy wand, his triumph 
had come to him, and his future position 
was assured. 

Personally very handsome, with the 
appearance of a tall, powerfully-built sol- 
dier rather than that of a man of letters, 
he had few or none of the personal affec- 
tations of his class. He dressed like a 
gentleman, cut his hair short, and, with 
the exception of a small black moustache, 
was clean shaven. 

At two-and-twenty, when a member of 
the staff of a great daily newspaper, he 
had married. 

The event took place somewhere in the 
country, whither he had gone for a brief 
holiday, and no one knew anything of his 
wife's origin and antecedents. His mar- 
riage made no difference in his habits of 
life, except that it gave him a companion 
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whom every one admitted to be exceed- 
ingly amiable, but who was not at all brill- 
iant or intellectual. Ill-natured people 
said that he had made a mistake, and that 
Marion Horsham was much beneath him 
in social position as well as education. 
She was certainly not accomplished in any 
way. She had, however, one crowning 
merit in Horsham's eyes — she worshipped 
her husband, and thought . him the 
cleverest fellow in all the world. 

On leaving the theatre, Horsham had 
supped at the Club, and had not returned 
home till early morning. He found 
Marion sleeping tranquilly, and on the 
coverlet, fallen from her little hand at the 
moment when she dropped off to slumber, 
was the bill of the play. He bent over 
her gently, and looked long and wistfully 
at her smiling face. 

When he awoke late the next morning, 
Marion was dressed and moving silently 
about the room. He lay still and watched 
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her quietly. She had taken his dress- 
coat from the chair where it had been flung 
carelessly, and was looking at the rose in 
the buttonhole. She looked up, met his 
eyes, and smiled questioningly. 

" What time is it ? " he asked. 

" Eleven o'clock," she answered. 

" I lost your buttonhole," he said with 
a yawn, " and had to buy another. Have 
you sent for the newspapers ? " 

" Yes, Frank," she replied, coming to 
the bedside, and bending down to kiss 
him, while her eyes were full of happy 
tears. " I've got them all here. They're 
splendid I They all say the play is a 
great success." 

The dramatist lay in bed and glanced 
at the criticisms, all of which were favor- 
able, and most of which were wildly 
enthusiastic. There was only one doubt- 
ful voice in the chorus of praise, and that 
was in the new morning journal called 
The Trumpet. 
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" Confound him ! " cried Horsham 
angrily, 

" What's the matter, Frank ? " asked 
Marion. 

" Save me from my friends ! Short 
wrote this, and it's just like his infernal 
impudence." 

" Do you mean to say that Mr. Short 
abuses the play ? If he does, it's a shame, 
and I'll never speak to him again." 

"He doesn't exactly abuse it," said 
Horsham. " He writes a column of chaff 
about the Drama in general, and sneers 
at my piece incidentally — that is, he 
sneers at my psychology, which is the 
same thing." 

" And he pretends to be your friend ! " 
cried Marion indignantly. 

" Well, so he is, and he uses a friend's 
privilege to tell me what he thinks the 
truth. One comfort is, every one knows 
he's a crank, and his criticism can do no 
harm. The Telegraph is capital, and the 
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Times superb. The play's all right, what- 
ever Short may say." 

Nevertheless, Horsham read Short's 
article again and again with ill-concealed 
dudgeon. It was written in the critic's 
usual uncompromising style, and signed 
Marcus Aurelius. It is important, as will 
be presently seen, that we should quote 
a few passages from the offending article. 

" The chase of the Naked Goddess, who 
is supposed to have once clothed herself 
(very scantily) as the Dramatic Muse, still 
continues. From time to time the critics, 
those well-trained but not too sagacious 
hounds, give tongue, and the cry arises, 
" She is found, she is found ! " Unfor- 
tunately the scent which causes all this 
enthusiasm is generally that of a Red 
Herring. 

"The last Red Herring was called 
Romance. The present Red Herring is 
called Realism. For the last two years 
3 
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our dramatists have been following the 
latter. With what result ? General con- 
fusion, windiness, and gnashing of teeth. 

" A man called Zola exclaimed ' Let us 
have the truth at any price/ and he 
sought it in the shambles and the drains. 
A man called Flaubert said ' Let us see 
what a woman is made of/ and he laid 
a female corpse on the dissecting-table. 
Since that time the student of literature 
and the drama has been compelled to 
hold his nose. Every few days the critics, 
carried away by some new stench, have 
cried, ' Lo, a masterpiece ! Lo, a triumph 
of realism ! ' And meantime it has been 
quite forgotten that there is just as much 
realism in the scent of a rose as in that of 
a dead body, — or of a Red Herring. 

" Mr. Frank Horsham is the latest con- 
vert to the science of Drysaltery. He 
began very well indeed, and we had high 
hopes of him when his last two plays 
were damned ; for it almost seemed that 
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he might become a dramatist. Unfor- 
tunately, since that time he has been 
attracted by the yelping of the hounds 
who discover masterpieces. Instead of 
stopping where he was, in the region of 
sentimental yet charming commonplaces, 
he has determined to turn Realist. Now, 
an Idealist turned Realist is a sorry sight ; 
a Poet turned Prig is a thing to weep 
over. The ingenious Mr. Spintop, hav- 
ing written ' A Modern Aspasia ' on the 
impossible thesis that Morality has some- 
thing to do with Society, the ingenious 
Mr.. Horsham writes * A Daughter of 
Circe ' on a thesis still more impossible — 
that Character, like Morality, is merely a 
Formula. The result in both cases is 
that most hideous of all literary disasters 
- — a fashionable success. 

"We have, for the time being, under 
the benign Hebraic influence of the Morn- 
ing Telephone, abandoned the persecution 
of the Jews, and have gone to the other 
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extreme — that of representing the Jews 
as in all respects beautiful and saintly. 
The present humor is to persecute, libel, 
dissect, and generally vilify Womanhood. 
A callow author, who in the old times 
would have started with the assumption 
that all women are angels, now leaps into 
fame by asserting that all women are 
beasts. The shortest cut to notoriety is 
to write something anatomical about one's 
wife, one's sweetheart, one's maiden aunt, 
or one's mother-in-law. We could fill our 
columns with the names of masterpieces 
of this kind, from those of Flaubert to 
those of Mr. Spintop. 

" The last masterpiece was produced 
last night, and will be praised in every 
newspaper this morning. The audience 
shouted itself hoarse, and the critics 
drank themselves delirious. As act after 
act of morbid pathology unfolded itself, 
we sat lost in wonder, for in the centre 
of a phalanx of women impossibly vicious 
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the belated Idealist turned Realist had 
placed a woman impossibly virtuous. We 
will not go so far as to say that no good 
woman can be quite virtuous, but we do 
contest with all our guns that few vicious 
women can altogether escape being moral. 
The lady in Mr. Horsham's drama, very 
prettily played by Miss Diana Meredith, 
was so infected with virtue as to have lost 
most of the healthiness of flesh and blood. 
" The masterpiece of to-day is the fossil 
of to-morrow. Mr. Horsham's drama 
will flourish luxuriantly, and fossilize* 
We still hope better things of him. He 
is far too clever a man to please the mas- 
terpiece discoverers much longer." 

" I suppose he knows what he means," 
said Horsham, tossing the newspaper 
aside ; " I'm sure I don't." 

He dressed himself, feeling in the high- 
est of spirits, and came down to break- 
fast. The play had gone so smoothly 
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that no rehearsal had been called ; so he 
had plenty of time to spare. He laughed 
and chatted merrily with his wife and 
little daughter, both of whom looked at 
him with wonder and admiration, as the 
most glorified of human beings. 

"I shall lunch down town, and then 
come home to dinner. I shall look in on 
Short as I drive down, and thank him for 
his impudence." 

Marion tossed her head. 

" If he had written like that of me, I 
would never forgive him. I hope you will 
never bring him here again." 

But Horsham had the wind in his sails, 
and could afford to be magnanimous. 

" My dear Marion, Short is a good fel- 
low, and has done me many a service. 
He can't help being a crank, and his bark 
is far worse than his bite. He wouldn't 
have written as he has done about the 
piece if he had not been certain that no 
words of his could do it any harm." 
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" You're too good-natured, Frank. He's 
simply jealous of your success. I thought 
he looked annoyed last night when he 
brought us home." 

Horsham laughed, and walked away 
across the Park. Coming out close to 
Marylebone Church, he took a cab to 
Fleet Street, where he alighted, and in 
one of the small streets running down to 
the embankment he found the office of 
the Trumpet. Passing upstairs by a side 
passage, he ascended to the last floor, and 
knocked at a dirty door marked " Private." 
A voice cried, " Come in," and obeying 
the command, he found himself in the 
presence of the man he sought. 

Short was in his shirt-sleeves, seated at 
a typewriting machine, in the middle of a 
dingy chamber thickly strewn with books 
and papers. 

" So here you are," said Horsham. 
"I've come to ask you what the devil 
you mean by that notice in the Trumpet" 
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" So you've read it ? " exclaimed Short 
with a grin. 

" I should think I had, though I've no 
patience with such gibberish. It's no use, 
old fellow ! The play's a go, so you may 
keep your breath to cool your porridge." 

" How's Marion ? " asked Short quietly. 
"All right, I hope?" 

" Of course ; but you're in her black 
books forever. She advised me never to 
speak to you again." 

" I'm sorry she's angry," said Short. 
" I wrote the article after I left her last 
night. I suppose," he added, glancing 
keenly at Horsham, " you got home very 
late?" 

" Past four o'clock. Have you seen the 
Morning Spectator ? " 

"Yes. Poor devil!" 

" Who's the poor devil, pray ? " 

" Your critic, Valentine Foxe. How 
the creature cackles over your last egg! 
He might almost have laid it himself." 
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" It's a wonderful notice ! " 

" Wonderful, truly. Foxe et prceterea 
nihil. How much has Petworth given 
him for it? and what has poor Miss 
Meredith done to deserve such a casti- 
gation?" 

" Why, he praises her to the heavens," 
cried Horsham. 

" Yes, that's the worst of it." 

" She doesn't know him from Adam ! " 

" Are you quite sure ? " 

" What a cynic you are, Short ! I grant 
you Foxe isn't a genius, but he writes 
capital copy, and his influence is enor- 
mous." 

" My dear Horsham," returned Short, 
deliberately lighting his pipe, " if the 
author of that article said that I was a 
Dramatist, with a big big D (as he says 
of you), I would return to my lowly 
home, cease to believe in a beneficent 
Providence, and quietly blow out my 
brains." 
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" ' Hawks shouldn't pluck out hawks* 
een.' You're a critic yourself, as I know, 
to my cost. By the way, what did you 
mean by saying that I imitated Spintop ? " 

" Didrit you ? " asked Short, with an- 
other grin. 

" Certainly not. My piece is original 
or nothing." 

Short leaned back in his chair and 
laughed quietly, then with a sudden change 
of manner, and a quick gleam of his keen, 
dark eyes, he cried — 

" He's original, or nothing! He hawks 
about a lie, he bleats with the flock, he 
brays with the crowd, and he says he is 
'original.' Original! I'm sick of the 
word, as I'm sick of the whole tribe of 
, selfish egotists who call themselves 
'artists.'" 

" It seems to me, my friend, that you're 
sick of most things." 

" And well I may be, since I've lived 
for nearly a score years in literary Lon- 
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don. I tell you this, Horsham — the only 
rational people in the world are those 
who have no brains ! " 

"Another of your paradoxes!" said 
Horsham with a laugh. 

" And what are the egotists about now ? " 
continued Short, heedless of the interrup- 
tion. "Dissecting and vilifying the ra- 
tional people, and trying to prove that 
womankind are as ugly and as stupid and 
as vicious as themselves. Somebody — 
George Meredith, isn't it ? — has told us in 
one of his books that Woman is the last 
thing to be civilized by Man. Just the 
reverse is true! For centuries Woman 
has been trying in vain to civilize us, and 
she can't do it, because we're beasts au 
fond." 

"Now you've mounted your hobby, 
I'll be off!" said Horsham, making for 
the door. Pausing at the door with a 
smile, he delivered this parting shot — 

" A lot you know about women, living 
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A few minutes later he was rattling in 
a hansom westward, his destination being 
South Kensington, where Miss Meredith 
resided with her father and mother. 
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THE HUNTRESS AT HOME. 

The abode of beauty was a villa of the 
shabby genteel order, with a long narrow 
garden opening on the main road. On 
the gate was a brass plate, with the in- 
scription, " Professor Meredith," for the 
actress's father had once trod the boards, 
and was now a teacher of elocution. 
Horsham rang the bell, crossed the gar- 
den, and entering the house-door, which 
was opened to him by the French maid, 
was ushered into the drawing-room — a 
long narrow chamber, running from the 
front to the rear of the house and divided 
midway by curtains. The furniture was 
somewhat shabby and suggestive of the 
.advertising upholsterers in the City Road, 
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but there was an elegantly-draped piano, 
an easel with a large crayon of Miss Mere- 
dith, innumerable photographs of the 
same lady in various characters, and piled 
upon the table were bouquets and baskets 
of flowers. 

Scarcely had Horsham entered when 
a thin, fair-haired, faded lady bounded 
into the room, and almost embraced him 
in the exuberance of her welcome. This 
was Mrs. Meredith, mother of the diva. 
She was still very pretty, in a feeble sort 
of way, and she dressed like a girl — or 
rather as girls dressed nearly half a 
century ago. 

" I am so glad you've come ! " she cried. 
" I've been dying to congratulate you. 
What a success ! My dear Mr. Horsham, 
you must be the proudest man in Lon- 
don!" 

"How's Miss Meredith this morning? 
All right, I hope!" 

" Oh, yes ! but so excited that I have 
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hardly got a word out of her. Diana is 
like myself, a mere bundle of nerves. 
You were pleased with her ? Oh, tell me 
you were pleased with her! You can 
understand a mother's anxiety, I am 
sure." 

" I was more than pleased," replied 
Horsham, smiling ; " I was delighted ! " 

" Really ! Well, all the papers praise 
her immensely, and I assure you she 
doesn't know one of the critics." 

Here the lady bounded to the door, 
and called aloud, " Diana ! Mr. Horsham 
is here ! " then tripping back she con- 
tinued gently : " I was quite certain she 
would make a hit if she only got her 
chance. How did you like her dresses ? 
I thought they were very nice, but the 
ball-dress in the second acts wants a little 
taking in, doesn't it ? " Here she bounded 
to the door again and cried, " Papa, papa, 
will you come here ? " 

Almost immediately a short, portly 



man with snow-white hair, dean-shaven 
face, and a florid complexion entered the 
drawing-room and shook Horsham warmly 
by the hand. 

" Sir, my congratulations ! " he said, in 
a round oratorial voice. "I was present 
last night at the production. A well- 
deserved success, a well-deserved suc- 
cess!" 

"Praise from Sir Hubert Stanley!" 
*aid Horsham, smiling. 

" I speak, sir, from a large experience, 
when I say that the play reminded me of 
the days when there were literary giants 
writing for the stage. I am glad to hear 
from my daughter that she satisfied you, 
the author, with her performance. She 
has had at least one advantage — a 
thorough training in elocution, and in 
these days I think it is something to be 
articulate." 

"You are quite right, Mr. Meredith," 
replied Horsham. "Very few of our 
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actresses and actors know the first essen- 
tial of success on the stage — clear and 
musical expression/' 

" How is it possible for them to know 
it ? " cried Mr. Meredith. " Where is the 
school in which to train them ? It is an 
age of amateurs, sir, of amateurs and up- 
holstery. When I was a young man " 

He was interrupted at this moment by 
the entrance of his daughter, who cried 
laughingly — 

" Please, papa, no reminiscences ! Mr. 
Horsham has heard all that before, and 
it's almost time for your class at the 
Institute." 

" I am going, my dear, I am going," 
said the professor. " Once more, sir, my 
congratulations ! " And again shaking 
Horsham by the hand, he trotted away 
and disappeared. 

" Well, how are you ? " said Diana, 
gayly turning to the dramatist ; " all right, 
I hope ? Of course you've read the criti- 
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cisms? Please sit down. Mamma is 
going out shopping, and we can have a 
nice long chat." 

The hint was too broad to be mistaken. 
The eyes of Mrs. Meredith opened wide, 
and she darted a questioning look at her 
daughter. 

" Have you lunched ? " she asked. " If 
not, and you will join us " 

" i lunched at the Club," replied Hor- 
sham. 

" And if you hadn't," said Diana, sink- 
ing into £t rocking-chair, " I shouldn't ad- 
vise you to have anything here. We don't 
shine in cooking at any time, and the new 
cqok is a caution, I assure you." 
jT 'WDiana, how can you ! " exclaimed 
Mrs. Meredith. 

"You know, mamma, I am stating a 
fact. You're so exceedingly young that 
you don't understand these things, so 
I have to think of them for you." 

"You are a very impertinent child," 
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replied mamma, "and I'm sure I don't 
know what Mr. Horsham must think of 
you. When I was your age I never 
dared to address my mamma in that way. 
Girls were young ladies then, and re- 
spected their parents." 

"Isn't she exceedingly young ? " asked 
Diana, with provoking good humor. " She 
has never grown up ; have you, my dear ? 
But she means well, and takes such a sin- 
cere interest in everybody, including the 
servants. Are these flowers for me, Mr. 
Horsham? Thank you so much. You 
may put them in water for me, mamma, 
if you are very good." 

She handed the bouquet to Mrs. Mere- 
dith, who took them, saying — 

" They are lovely I How kind of Mr. 
Horsham to bring them ! " Then, meet- 
ing her daughter's eyes, she added: 
"You'll excuse me, won't you, Mr. Hors- 
ham ? I have some shopping to do, but I 
shan't be very long." 
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" Don't hurry on our account, my dear," 
cried Diana carelessly. 

Mrs. Meredith darted an indignant look 
at her daughter, and seemed about to 
make an angry retort, but thinking bet- 
ter of it, she turned to Horsham, and 
seizing his hand again, pressed it effus- 
ively. 

" It has made us all so happy ! " she 
cried ; meaning by " it " the success of 
the previous evening, and so saying, she 
left the room. 

Horsham had been present more than 
once at these domestic skirmishes, and 
though they sometimes amused him, they 
more often jarred upon his susceptibilities. 
He turned and looked at Diana. She 
was leaning back in the rocking-chair, and 
gazing at the ceiling. Never had she 
looked daintier or prettier. She wore a 
loose pink morning dress of some light 
material, and underneath it peeped a 
shapely foot in a silver embroidered slip- 
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per. Her face showed no trace of fatigue, 
but was flushed with rosy health. 

She bent her head forward, and their 
eyes met. 

" I daresay you think me horrid," she 
said, with a pretty shrug of the shoulders ; 
u but I assure you that mamma is impos- 
sible. She has been going on all the morn- 
ing at the servants, and she will come to 
me and ask my advice. I wanted to be 
quiet and to tkink, and because I refused 
to be interested in coals, and slops, and 
gravy beef, and all that sort of thing, she 
calls me heartless." 

Horsham couldn't help laughing. 

"At any rate she is very fond of 
you." 

" I suppose she is," answered the 
beauty, "and she is very fond of poor 
papa, though she makes his life a misery. 
Papa is a good old thing, and only wants 
to be let alone, but mamma is so tremen- 
dously juvenile and energetic." 
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" Let me give you a cigarette ; it will 
compose your nerves," said Horsham, 
laughing. 

" Not now, thank you ; I never smoke 
when I am annoyed. Please don't think 
me cantankerous or ungrateful, but some- 
times a horrid feeling comes over me that 
some day, when I am older, I shall be ex- 
actly like mamma ! Oh, do you think it 
possible ? Don't laugh at me, but please 
tell me." 

" I don't think so," returned Horsham. 
" To begin with, you've the artistic tem- 
perament, and " 

" She was pretty once, much prettier 
than I am," said Diana, pquting her lips, 
and pursuing her own reflections, " and I 
suppose papa must have thought her nice ; 
indeed, she's pretty still, and she's really 
fond of me, as you say. But she won't 
let things alone ! She must engineer every- 
thing ! What do you think she was say- 
ing to me this morning ? That, now I 
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had made a success, I mustn't let the 
chance slip, but keep my eyes open, and 
make a splendid marriage. She knows 
some one who married an earl, or some- 
thing, and who was presented at Court, 
and all that sort of thing." 

" Have you never thought of marrying? " 
asked Horsham quietly. 

" I suppose I have done so," was the 
frank reply. " All girls have. I used to 
dream about a fairy prince, who would 
find me sleeping, and run away with me. 
But these things don't happen I Besides, 
I mean to be a great actress, and a great 
actress should be unrestricted. What I 
want now" she continued, jumping up 
and walking up and down the room, " is 
to get out of this! It isn't Home; it's 
more like something else which begins 
with ' H '. I want to earn enough money 
to make papa comfortable, so that he can 
give up teaching, and of course I shall 
look after mamma. But I want to be 
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alone. I want to leave the atmosphere 
of cold mutton, and cheap furniture, and 
cleaning, and tradesmen's bills. I've had 
enough of them; and I've had quite 
enough of mamma ! " 

" But what could you do ? " 

"I could take a flat, and furnish it 
prettily, and invite my friends to tea. I 
could work hard at my profession. I could 
read books* I could — oh, there is no say- 
ing what I couldn't do, if I were only free." 

Horsham watched her intently. There 
was something curiously fascinating to him 
in the frank confidence of one so pretty, 
and he accepted it as a compliment, for 
he knew that he was the only man to 
whom it was paid. To the world in 
general Miss Meredith was very different. 
Her fellow-artists thought her haughty, 
even bad-tempered. But, from the first 
moment of their acquaintance, she had 
opened her heart to Horsham with almost 
masculine candor. 
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He was not at all blind to her faults. 
! She was vain, to begin with, and not very 
sympathetic. She had a habit of drop- 
ping into slang, and she had very little rev- 
erence for anything or anybody. One of 
her charms, indeed, was her way of quizz- 
ing and " taking off " the eccentricities of 
people in the literary and artistic world. 
But she was young and she was beautiful, 
and to be her chosen chum and confidant 
was delightful. 

Horsham understood thoroughly what 
was working in her mind, and secretly 
sympathized with it. She had been 
brought up among the sordid surroundings 
of genteel poverty, and had been " engin- 
eered," as she expressed it, by a well-mean- 
ing but match-making mother. For several 
years she had been oscillating half-heart- 
edly between that dreary home and the 
brighter lights of the coulisses. She had now 
begun to feel her wings, and was yearning 
for higher flights and deeper experience. 
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" I think, with you, that an artist has 
no right to marry/' he said after a pause, 
when Diana had relapsed into her chair, 
and was looking wistfully towards the 
flowers on the table. " Marriage invaria- 
bly means restriction — limitation." 

She laughed quietly, and peeped at him 
under her arched eyebrows. 

" Why do you laugh ? " he asked. 

" I was thinking that you speak from 
experience." 

" To a certain extent, yes, but when 
I said an artist, I meant an actor or an 
actress." 

" My dear, it's just the same thing ! " 
she cried merrily. "I'll wager my little 
finger that you're often bored to death ! 
and boredom, whatever you may say, 
is of no use to anybody. Why is it, I 
wonder," she continued reflectively, 
"that good people are invariably so 
tiresome ? " 

" Are they ? " 
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" Why, certainly. Mamma is good, for 
example — she means so well — and yet she's 
impossible. On the whole, I'm rather glad 
I'm not good ! " 

" I won't hear you say that, even of 
yourself," said Horsham gently. 

" I mean I'm not moral — in fact, I never 
understood what morality is, unless it 
means never doing anything that makes 
life pleasant. Are you shocked? Well, 
of course, I know I'm moral in the con- 
ventional sense. I've never run away 
with a man, or done anything very out- 
rageous. I've often longed to — just to 
see what it was like, but then I've thought 
of papa, and reflected that it might make 
him uncomfortable. Heigho ! men have 
much the best of it after all. What a time 
I would have had of it if I'd been a man ! " 

" Don't make any mistake," returned 
the dramatist with a knowing shake of 
the head. " A man's life is not entirely a 
bed of roses, and hU freedom is more nom- 
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inal than real — that is, if he respects him- 
self." 

He sighed, and was silent. Without 
seeming to notice the sigh, Diana rose 
from her chair, humming to herself the 
old German air of the Lorelei, and, passing 
to the table, took up a bouquet and 
selected from it a large white camellia; 
then, still humming the tune to him, she 
bent over him and placed the camellia in 
his buttonhole. 

Not a word was said, but, before he 
knew what he was doing, he had caught 
her round the waist and drawn her on to 
his knee. She did not resist, but turning 
her eyes to his, looked long and earnestly 
into his flushed face. 

" Poor fellow ! " she said. " Are you 
very, very bored at home?" 
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VI. 

THE OTHER u INTERIOR." 

When Frank Horsham left the villa in 
South Kensington, he seemed to walk on 
air. He was like a man who had drunk to 
repletion of some exhilarating wine. His 
face was flushed, his eyes sparkled, and he 
held his head erect with an air of happy 
defiance. 

All the events of the last twelve hours 
seemed to have decided his fate in relation 
to Diana Meredith. Up to the moment 
when, of her own will anfi impulse, she had 
kissed him in the theatre, he had scarcely 
realized whither he was drifting. He 
had admired her, enjoyed her society, 
smiled happily at her confidences, and had 
worked heart and soul for her success; 
but he had never admitted to himself 
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that the affair was anything more than 
one of those friendly flirtations which are 
common enough between artists of the 
Bohemian class. Now, in a flash, as it 
were, he realized the truth ! He loved 
this beautiful and eccentric girl, and she, 
from one cause or another, had learned to 
love him. 

The bond of a common interest and 
ambition had first drawn them together, 
and when the supreme moment of success 
came, his victory had been hers ; this 
alone was bound to result, in such natures 
as theirs, in the subtlest sympathy. They 
stood on an eminence, hand in hand to- 
gether; he, strong and triumphant, she 
lovely and radiant ; and in the first im- 
pulse of delight she had thrown herself 
into his arms. 

Not until the first feeling of surprise 
and happiness had passed away, did he 
realize the significance of the relationship 
between them. 
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It was impossible, under the circum- 
stances, th^t they could remain only 
friends. Either he must disentangle 
himself by a supreme act of self-sacrifice, 
or he must take a step which would lead 
sooner or later to her social destruction. 

" I have only to say the word," he re- 
flected, " and she would link her fortunes 
to mine once and forever. She is miser- 
able at home, and would gladly escape 
from an irksome environment. Yet she 
knows I'm not free ! What she does not 
know is that I love my wife too well ever 
to throw her over for another woman. 
What, then, would come of it all ? Only 
a degrading connection, a living lie, dis- 
astrous to all concerned." 

It was now late in the afternoon, and 
he had promised to dine with Marion at 
home. His first impulse was to send a 
telegram saying that he was compelled to 
remain in town, but he determined on 
reflection to keep his promise. So he 
5 
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proceeded on foot northward, and was 
soon walking rapidly across Kensington 
Gardens and into Hyde Park. 

Diana, with a woman's instinct, had 
guessed the truth. Marion Horsham, in 
spite of all her love and tenderness, had 
very little in common with her husband. 
Imperfectly educated, and never very 
quick at learning, she knew little or noth- 
ing of literature, and had no artistic sym- 
pathies whatever. She would have 
adored her husband quite as absolutely 
if he had been the stupidest, instead of 
one of the cleverest, of men. She was 
interested in books or plays, simply 
because he was interested in them, but 
she would never, of her own instinctive 
wish, have opened a book or gone to the 
theatre. Any sort of intellectual com- 
panionship with her was impossible. 

Despite all this, and partly perhaps 
because of it, for he liked adoration, 
Horsham was deeply attached to his wife. 
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They had come through storm and sun- 
shine together, and he had found her 
always the same — sweet, faithful, and 
devoted — throughout both good and evil 
fortune. On her side, she had never for 
a moment doubted his affection; she 
would as soon have doubted the God of 
her simple religious faith. When he was 
away from her, she missed his company, 
but she was as certain of him as of the 
beating of her own heart ; it never for a 
moment occurred to her that anything 
but Death could come between them, and 
when she thought of Death itself, it was 
always as a last quiet resting-place, where 
they could still sleep side by side. 

T)heir only child, little Mabel, was an 
additional link between them. 

Thitherto, Frank Horsham's life had 
been peaceful and uneventful, devoted to 
hard, strenuous work, and only enlivened 
by occasional amusements with male 
friends in Bohemia. Marion's affection 
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was without a taint of selfishness, and 
whether her husband brought his friends 
home or stayed out with them elsewhere, 
she was always quite satisfied in his hap- 
piness. She was, in a word, the least ob- 
trusive and the most self-effacing little 
soul that ever existed, accepting as law 
every one of her lord's whims and wishes, 
and always quietly happy in the sunshine 
of his love. 

With all this, she was (as the phrase is) 
stupid. She understood nothing of his 
hopes and fears, his secret heart-burnings, 
his ambition, though she smiled if he 
smiled, and wept if he seemed unhappy. 
He had often tried to talk to her of his 
work, but had given it up in despair. 
She tried with all her soul to understand 
him, but his ideas were Hebrew to her, 
and the language in which he expressed 
them only mystery. 

Nevertheless, he had scarcely realized, 
until quite lately, that he was " bored." 
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Whenever his quiet domestic life grew 
irksome, he had mixed with men of con- 
genial minds, and had found all the help 
and relaxation that he wanted. Some- 
times, also, he indulged in some innocent 
flirtation, but never for a moment was he 
disloyal, in thought or deed, to the little 
woman at home. 

In a moment, all this had changed ! 
and it had changed in the usual and in- 
evitable way — through the influence of 
another woman ! 

In every respect, Diana Meredith was a 
contrast to Marion. Bold and unconven- 
tional, clever to the finger tips, educated 
in the spirit of literature and acquainted 
with its argot, beautiful in form, auda- 
cious in mind, accustomed to mix on easy 
terms with all kinds of men and women, 
frank and fearless and contradictory, she 
came upon Horsham's sleepy senses like 
a being from another world. Had he un- 
derstood her thoroughly, perhaps, he 
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would have perceived that, in her very 
eagerness to possess the sympathy and 
confidence of a man she knew to belong 
to another, in her readiness to take advan- 
tage of his moral weakness and her own 
superior gifts of brilliancy and beauty, 
there was something unscrupulous and 
even unholy. She had not entered blind- 
fold into the affair ; every word she uttered 
showed that she was fully aware of " the 
other woman " who had the first claim on 
this man's affection. In spite of this, she 
had come more than half-way to encour- 
age him ; indeed, the more he seemed 
weighed down by the thought of a divided 
duty, the more eagerly she responded to 
his passion. 

A man of deep feelings, slow to awaken, 
but very powerful when awakened, Hor- 
sham now found Diana Meredith irresist- 
ible. That first kiss at the theatre had 
taken him by storm. 

He had a quiet dinner at home with 
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his wife and child. He talked glibly 
and fluently on all sorts of trifling sub- 
jects, but his manner, to one less suspi- 
cious than Marion, would have seemed un- 
easy and distraught. In spite of himself, 
he drew contrasts between the pale, untidy 
little woman before him, and the bright 
daring creature who had pitied him that 
afternoon. 

About this time an incident occurred 
which must be chronicled. 

One evening, about a week after the 
production of his play, Horsham met 
Short by appointment at the Gayety bar, 
and afterwards they strolled together 
towards the theatre. Suddenly, as they 
made their way through the crowd gather- 
ing round a well-known Music Hall, Short 
caught his friend's arm and drew him 
aside. 

" Look at that woman/' he whispered, 
and Horsham could feel him trembling 
like a leaf. 
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A woman who might have been any 
age between twenty and thirty was pass- 
ing close by them. She was plainly 
dressed, and might have looked respect- 
able but for a certain nameless expres- 
sion of drunken bravado. Her eyes were 
fixed on vacancy, so that she did not 
seem to observe anything or anybody, 
but, whenever a passer-by pushed against 
her she giggled hysterically, and mut- 
tered to herself. She had light golden 
hair and pale blue eyes, and but for the 
fact that her features were swollen with 
dissipation, she would have been good- 
looking. 

She staggered past, and the two men 
followed. 

" Who is she ? " asked Horsham. 

Without looking at him, Short answered 
in a low voice — 

" My wife ! . . . Hush, don't say any- 
thing, I want to see where she is going." 

They followed her silently, till she 
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paused at the corner of a small street 
leading down to the river. A policeman 
stood at the corner. She brushed against 
him with a laugh. 

" Good-night, Bobbie," she hiccuped, 
and went down the street. 

Short watched her till she disappeared ; 
then, still clutching Horsham by the arm, 
he made his way across the Strand to a 
well-known hostelry much frequented by 
literary Bohemians. 

" Come along," he said, looking white 
as a sheet, "don't talk to me now. I'll 
tell you everything when we get inside." 
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VII. 



'BESSIE." 



Short led the way into the tavern, 
passed through a crowded bar, and entered 
a small parlor in the rear. No one was 
there, though a cosy fire was burning in 
the grate. Motioning Horsham to a seat, 
Short threw himself into an arm-chair by 
the hearth, and remained silent for some 
moments, with his eyes on the fire ; then 
he touched the bell, and in answer to the 
summons, a plump barmaid appeared 
through the door of communication be- 
tween the parlor and the bar. 

"Good-evening, Mr. Short," she said 
with a smile. 

" Good-evening, Miss Brown," he said, 
not raising his eyes. " Horsham, what 
will you take ? " * 
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Horsham would take a small brandy 
and soda, but Short ordered a lemon 
squash for himself. When the refresh- 
ment was brought, and they were alone, 
Marcus Aurelius said with a laugh : 

" I have shown you my Skeleton — the 
sort of article which writers of fiction con- 
fine in cupboards. Mine walks up and 
down the Strand. Grim as it is, and 
somewhat commonplace in appearance, I 
should miss it if it disappeared alto- 
gether." 

" And that woman is really your wife ? " 
said Horsham, pityingly. 

"That is Mrs. Short/' was the reply. 
" Her Christian name is Elizabeth. We 
were married by a Theistic clergyman, 
and the Registrar was in attendance, so 
that everything was in proper order." 

"I'm awfully sorry! I don't wonder 
now at your ideas about marriage." 

" I don't know that I have any," said 
Marcus Aurelius. " Marriage is like other 
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formulas, and serves its absurd pur- 
pose." 

" But to think that you are tied, hope- 
lessly tied, to such a creature! It is 
infamous! Have you ever tried to get 
yourself free? Surely the law would 
divorce you ? " 

" Of course it would. I could be a free 
man to-morrow if I chose, but I don't 
recognize the right of the law to interfere 
in my private business, and besides, for 
selfish reasons, I prefer to leave things 
alone!" 

"You dread the exposure?" queried 
Horsham. "You don't want to wash 
your dirty linen in public ? " 

"No, it's not that," replied Short, 
grimly smiling. " With my temperament, 
I should rather enjoy it." 

" Then why, in Heaven's name, don't 
you?" 

" For purely selfish reasons, as I said," 
answered Short. " I am an Epicurean, 
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and set great store by my own happiness. 
I never felt so closely bound to poor 
Bessie as I do now, and I don't want to 
part with what I love best in the world. 
We shall see it through together ! We've 
got to save each other's souls, as the 
Christians would express it, and some 
day, God willing, we shall have our silver 
wedding." 

"Are you Chaffing?" cried Horsham, 
thinking that he detected in the other's 
words a certain bitter irony. " You don't 
mean to tell me that you and she can have 
anything in common ? " 

" Don't I ? I thought I had told you 
that she was my wife ? She was a pretty 
girl when I first knew her," he continued 
thoughtfully, "and her hair was golden, 
and her eyes were poetically blue. She's 
a bit changed now, of course, but good 
looks are skin deep, and she always seems 
to me the pretty little girl I used to know. 
Poor little Bessie ! " 
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Horsham looked at him in wonder. 
Short was always a puzzle ; it was always 
difficult to tell whether he was in jest or 
earnest, but now he seemed altogether 
inscrutable. The smile on his face, 
though somewhat sad, was quite gentle 
and good-humored, and the tones of his 
voice were curiously tender. 

" Men are selfish devils," he continued, 
" and I suppose I'm like the rest. I have 
had such a thoroughly good time with 
Bessie that I'm rather impatient with 
married men who are less lucky. It wasn't 
till we'd been married some years that 
I found she drank ; it was atavism, you 
know, and came to her through her 
mother, but the predisposing cause was 
puerperal fever after the death of our only 
child. Then I found that she'd lost what 
ethical philosophers call ' the moral sense/ 
but, in spite of all, one thing survived, 
which has always puzzled me, greatly as 
it ministered to my self-esteem." 
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" What was that ? " 

" Her belief in nze" said Short quietly. 
" She couldn't keep sober, and she wasn't 
faithful in the conventional sense, but she 
still believed in me. She believes in me 
now, in a sort of frightened, far-off way — 
the sort of fearful belief some people feel 
for God. Fancy that ! Marcus Aurelius 
Short a god to any one ! I'm that to her, 
Horsham, even now ! I do believe that 
if ever, in her dim, cloudy, half-drunken 
state, she looks forward to the end of it 
all, her idea of Heaven would be to rest 
her head on old Short's breast, and give 
him a last kiss, and go quietly to sleep ! " 

There were tears in the man's eyes as 
he spoke, but he brushed them aside with 
a laugh. Horsham was at once touched 
and puzzled. 

" I don't understand you, old fellow," 
he said. " It seems to me that you're too 
tender-hearted — that is, if you're speaking 
seriously. A woman like that has 
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forfeited all right to affection or consider- 
ation. It's simply wicked that the law 
should bind you and such a creature 
together." 

" I told you the law had nothing to do 
with it ! " exclaimed the philosopher. " I 
regard the law in such matters as a simple 
impertinence. I'm bound to her, because 
I like to be bound to her, because I should 
be miserable if we separated ; and I tell you 
this, Horsham, that the happiest moments 
I ever get on earth I get through her" 

"What, now?" 

"Now, more than ever. Again and 
again she has come back to me ; but it has 
always been the same story, and then she 
flies off. Once I had her placed in a 
private asylum for dypsomaniacs, but it 
was no use ; she tried to commit suicide 
by hacking her thumb with a blunt carv- 
ing-knife; and when I went to her, she 
cried like a child and said she wished to 
die. ' I know I've wrecked your life, 
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Mark/ she said ; ' I know I'm no good to 
any one in the world ; . why don't you kill 
me, or let me kill myself ? ' She went to 
sleep like a baby in my arms, and when she 
woke up she kissed me, and said she'd try 
to be good for my sake. Poor Bessie ! " 

" But it's horrible, simply horrible ! '' 
said Horsham. " How can it all end ? 
You've no right to sacrifice your whole 
life .to a wretch like that." 

"Turn to your Testament, my son," 
said Short, clapping him on the shoulder, 
" and when you find the right text make 
a note of it : — ' Obx rjXOov xaXivcu dtxdtou? dXXd 
dfiaprwXobs efc furdvotatv.' You remember 
enough Greek, don't you, to construe 
that?" 

" I don't see the application in your 
case. There's a modern verse, though, 
which suits it admirably. Isn't it Matthew 
Arnold who says — 

* No one can save another's soul, 
Or pay another's debt.' 
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And no woman either, my dear Short, 
even if she was as much an angel 
as a certain person seems an incarnate 
devil!" 

" Go on, I'm listening," returned Short, 
finishing his lemon squash and standing 
up before the fire. 

" A man doesn't live primarily for the 
sake of others — his first business is to save 
himself. Self-sacrifice is all very well up 
to a certain point ; pushed to extremes, 
it becomes fatal to the individual. No 
good ever comes of tying two people to- 
gether like cat and dog. If I am miser- 
able with a woman, I have a perfect right 
to leave her. Why, I've often heard you 
say so yourself ! " 

"Exactly. Apris?" 

" This woman, your wife, has forfeited 
all right to the world's esteem ! " 

" She has ; granted." 

" Then why, in Heaven's name, should 
you not get rid of her ? " 
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"Didn't I tell you? Because I'm a 
mass of selfishness and vanity." 

" Nonsense ! " 

" It's the truth, young man. I want 
this woman ! If she made me miserable, 
I should have a perfect right, as you say, 
to part with her. But she doesn't ; she 
makes me supremely happy." 

"You surely can't mean that! It's 
one of the ghastly jokes you're so fond of 
making." 

" I never was more serious in my life," 
returned Short, putting on his hat and 
squaring his shoulders. "Look at me! 
I don't seem very miserable, do I ? I eat, 
drink, sleep, like other animals. I've 
looked life in the face, and learned some- 
thing that you haven't learned yet. 
Morality is a formula, Marriage is a for- 
mula, Goodness and Badness are formulas, 
but Love is a fact, the only fact in a world 
of fiction ; and I love my wife I " 

He held out his hand, laughing grimly, 
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and looking more like a brigand than 
ever. 

"Where are you going?" asked Hor- 
sham. " Shall we look in at the JL,yceum 
together?" 

" Not to-night. I'm going to see Mrs. 
Short. I think she wants me." 

So saying, he left the tavern, and 
Horsham followed shortly afterwards. 
The interview, strange and absurd as 
it seemed, left a curious impression on 
Horsham's mind. He felt unsettled, and 
vaguely uneasy. 

He had arranged to meet Diana that 
evening, and take her to supper, but after 
some hesitation, he decided to go home 
and see how Marion was getting on. He 
found her sitting by the fire, reading a 
book, and saw, to his astonishment, that 
it was one of his own novels. 

" I was dull," she said, " and took it up. 
I thought you would be out late, and it 
seemed company for me." 
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He sat down, lit his pipe, and tried to 
talk to her about the book, but he found 
that she had only a very dim comprehen- 
sion of what it was about. He was 
pleased, nevertheless. He went to bed 
early, and dreamed *that Short had killed 
his wife, and was going to be hanged for 
the murder. 
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VIII. 

DIANA MILITANT. 

While Frank Horsham was shivering 
and shaking, like a naked man who 
dreads to take the inevitable plunge into 
deep water, the cause of all his hesitation 
had her own troubles. She too was dis- 
satisfied with her surroundings and eager 
to change them, and she, too, lacked the 
courage of her convictions. Not at all a 
bad-natured girl au fond, and loving per- 
sonal comfort above all things, she could 
not bear quarrelling. "Anything for a 
quiet life," she used to say, when the 
Lamb (as she had christened her mother) 
was more than usually irritating. And 
yet, for all that, she had in her veins the 
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fighting blood of her mother, and so she 
did quarrel, sometimes triumphing, some- 
times being beaten, but always contriving 
to give and to receive wounds that were 
slow to heal. 

" Mamma," she would say to Horsham, 
" is so dreadfully well-meaning and so 
exceedingly virtuous. If she had the 
management of society, wickedness and 
immorality would be quite unknown. 
But then people would be cackling about 
their goodness from morning till night, 
and existence would be simply impos- 
sible. For my own part, I am constitu- 
tionally improper. If it were not for 
papa's sake (he's such a dear, long-suffer- 
ing, patient old thing, and he has kept 
me for so many years) I should be like 

Mrs. ," naming a well-known actress, 

"and I should kick up my heels al- 
together. Do I shock you ? Yes, really, 
I think I should resemble those women 
in ancient Greece — what did they call 
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them ? — heterogeneous, or something of 
that sort ? who never came home to tea. 
Ah, the Hetairai! Thank you, how do 
you spell it? Well, they didn't know 
anything about morality, or marriage, or 
the New Testament ; and / don't. I'm a 
pagan, you see ! " 

It amused Horsham, to hear her rattle 
on like this ; her frankness was charming, 
and he never took it seriously. He only 
thought to himself, " How bright she is ! 
How honest ! " 

In the meantime, Diana was advancing 
by rapid strides in her profession. The 
newspapers were full of her praises, her 
portraits were everywhere, and the man- 
ager had doubled her salary. To do her 
justice, she was liberal with her money, 
and both her mother and father bene- 
fitted by her prosperity. She was con- 
stantly buying " papa " presents ; now it 
was a fur-lined overcoat, again it was a 
gold repeater, and so on ; and the old 
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gentleman would say to his pupils, in his 
pompous way, "A present from my 
daughter! " 

Of course, she had admirers innumer- 
able, for she was a favorite with every- 
body. Many a gilded scion of nobility 
hovered round her, proffering homage, 
but she laughed at such attentions, and 
though she flirted freely with those who 
paid them, she plainly let them see that 
she did not mean to compromise herself 
in any way. Indeed, her instincts were 
simple and domestic. She had no love 
for rank and glitter, and was not at all 
mercenary. At the very height of her 
success, when there was no necessity to 
be economical, she would often cut out 
her own dresses, and exercise her ingen- 
uity in decorating a cheap hat. So that 
when she described herself as " improper," 
she was exaggerating ; she merely meant 
that she was unconventional, and used the 
argot of the period. So far from being 
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" fast " in the bad sense, she thought 
chiefly of an honest marriage. 

To Horsham, she was always bright, 
sympathetic, sunny. Whenever he saw 
her she was at her best, smiling, perfumed, 
and prettily dressed. But at home, in the 
morning, she was another creature, and 
the chief passages of arms between mother 
and daughter took place when Mr. Mere- 
dith had gone forth to give his lessons. 
One of these encounters is a sample of 
many, and may be recorded. 

Breakfast was over, and Diana sat in an 
arm-chair, reading a theatrical notice in 
■ the morning paper. She was elegantly 
attired in a light pink morning gown, and 
from top to toe she was a model of grace 
and daintiness. Indeed she looked almost 
out of place in that bourgeois dining- 
room. 

" I wish, Diana," said Mrs. Meredith, 
who wore her cloak and bonnet, "that 
you would come with me to visit the 
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Menteiths. Their son has just come back 
from Demerara — he's only thirty, and 
enormously rich." 

Diana looked up and said quietly — 

" Where do they live? " 

" Near Camberwell Green. The 'bus 
from Piccadilly Circus passes close to the 
door." 

"Thank you," replied Diana, pertly, 
" you know, mamma, that I never go in 
omnibuses now, and I have not the slight- 
est interest in people who live near Cam- 
berwell Green ! " 

" How provoking you are ! They are 
most refined people, and Mrs. Menteith's 
uncle is an admiral. It would please 
them if you called with me ; and if you 
like, we can go in a cab ! " 

Diana shrugged her shoulders and shook 
her head. 

" No, Lamb," she replied, with her most 
provoking smile, " I shall stop at home 
and read the Pelican. Besides, I've some 
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letters to write. You go to your dear 
friends at Camberwell Green, and I'll 
lunch at home with papa." 

The Lamb was spoiling for a fight, 
as the slang expression goes, and Diana 
knew it. There had been a slight skir- 
mish the previous evening, when the young 
actress came home very late, after a merry 
supper at the Savoy. 

" Of course," mamma began, " I cannot 
expect you to take an interest in any 
ordinary affairs, now you have become 
so distinguished a person, but I think it 
would be better for you, a great deal bet- 
ter, Diana, if you had different friends. 
The persons you meet at the theatre " 

"They don't live near Camberwell 
Green, at any rate ! " cried Diana, smiling. 

"It is not a question of where they 
live, but of what they are. Some of them 
are not respectable." 

" Really ? " said Diana, showing her 
white teeth. " I'm so sorry for that ! " 
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" And of one thing I am quite certain," 
pursued the Lamb, flushing and warming 
as she proceeded, "that I should have 
been ashamed, when I was your age, to 
go on as you are doing. Before I married 
your papa " 

Diana put the paper down and looked 
her mother quietly in the face. 

" If you are going to be reminiscent 
or autobiographical, mamma dear, I have 
merely to remind you that it's nearly 
eleven o'clock, and that the cook is wait- 
ing for orders. I know well that you 
were a sweet young thing — indeed you 
are a sweet young thing still, and always 
will be — but this morning " 

" Diana ! " exclaimed Mrs. Meredith, ris- 
ing to her feet with dignity. 

"Yes, dear?" 

" I am ashamed of you ; I blush for 
you. You respect nobody, not even your 
mother. At your age, I revered both my 
parents, and respected my seniors. I do 
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not say that I was perfect, but I never — 
never, Diana! — forgot what was due to 
myself and to my family ! " 

Instead of paying the slightest atten- 
tion to these remarks, Diana put her head 
on one side, and, surveying her mother 
critically, said : 

"Your hair is very untidy, mamma, 
and I don't think that bonnet becomes 
you. If I were you, I should have pink 
ribbons ! " 

" Never mind my bonnet," cried Mrs. 
Meredith. 

" But I do mind it ! " returned the girl, 
with exasperating coolness, " I like you 
to look your best, my dear. Give my 
regards to the thingummies, at Camber- 
well Green ! " 

And singing lightly a few bars from an 
opera bouffe then very popular, she left 
the dining-room and went upstairs to her 
own room, a small apartment on the sec- 
ond floor, which she had fitted up as a 
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boudoir. Here everything was bright 
and cosy and dainty like herself. The 
furniture, though inexpensive, was very 
pretty, and everywhere, on the chimney- 
piece, on the walls, were photographs, 
knick-knacks, ornaments. The blinds 
were cream-colored and edged with lace, 
and the curtains were of blue plush, and 
over the door there was a.portihre of the 
same material. Near the window, there 
was a sandal-wood writing-desk, and on 
the desk, among other pretty things, was 
a photograph of Frank Horsham, in a 
gold plush frame. 

Diana entered singing, and flitted about 
the room for some minutes, now arrang- 
ing some ornament, now glancing at her- 
self in the mirror of the over-mantel ; 
then her eyes fell on Horsham's portrait, 
and she remembered that she had not yet 
answered his last letter. She sat down, 
selected a pen, and began to write as fol- 
lows, without any kind of introduction : 
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" Great heaven ! what a thing it is to 
be a girl ! I feel as if I were in the deep 
deep depths of despair, and all alone, so 
far, so very far, from every one in the 
world. The worst of it is that I know 
in my heart of hearts that I am a BEAST 
(capitals, please) and I am satisfactory to 
nobody. I am a sort of toy rabbit with 
a clock-worky inside and fluffy all over ; 
when I am squeezed I squeak, that is 
all. And I should so like to be something 
different ! I once saw at Lille a waxen 
bust of a Madonna by Raphael ; do you 
know it? She is so lovely, almost as 
lovely as the Venus without the arms. 
She has such sweet wistful eyes, * smeared 
round the tender rim with tears unshed/ 
If I could only be like that I 

" If you post just before six I get it by 
the last post when I come home from the 
theatre, then it is like prayers at the end 
of the day. If it arrives by the first 
post, it is like matins. You see, I 
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am very, very, VERY fond of you, little 
child ! 

" The Lamb is going out to visit some 
awful people who live near Camberwell 
Green. I can hear her talking to the 
cook at the top of her voice, and gener- 
ally switching her tail like a lioness. 
Poor papa! I'm so sorry for him; he's 
had to be patient for so many years. If 
it wasn't for his sake, I think I should go 
away somewhere and live by myself. 
Mamma gets into my nerves and makes 
all the world seem horrible and neuralgic, 
and yet the worst is that she means so 
well. People who mean well, are very 
trying, are they not ? 

" You see how I rattle on and put down 
the first thoughts that come into my little 
clock-worky head. You say I'm clever, 
but I'm not really ; I'm only amusing, to 
some people. I'm studying Rosalind 
hard. I think she will suit me, if I ever 
get a chance to play her. Her conversa- 
7 
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tion is frequently rather — hem ! — but 
even in that she's thoroughly up to date, 
and Tm nothing if not modern. 

" Good-bye, little one ! You may come 
round to-night to see me if you like, and 
bring me some flowers. 
" Ever yours, 

" Diana of the Ephesians. 

" PS. — I met a friend of yours at sup- 
per last night, Mr. Short. My dear, an 
awful man ! He talked hours and hours 
by the clock, but I forgave him, as he 
said some rather nice things olyou. Ta, 
ta ! Leben sie wohl> and be very good." 

Without even pausing to read it over, 
she put the letter into an envelope and 
addressed it to Horsham at his Club. 
Then, resting her soft cheek on one deli- 
cate white hand, she gazed long and 
thoughtfully at vacancy, from time to 
time stealing a glance at Horsham's por- 
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trait. Finally unlocking a drawer of the 
escritoire she took out an elegantly 
bound volume, with gold clasps, inscribed 
" Diary," and turning over the leaves till 
she came to the first blank page made the 
following entry, to which she prefixed the 
day of the week and month. 

" Absit otnen, as the Romans used to 
say. Met Mr. Short last night, who is a 
critic and a friend of Frank's. He was 
very civil, but he knows something. He 
laid such emphasis on the fact that Frank 
was happy in his domestic arrangements, 
that I feel sure he knows the glades 
where Diana is hunting. Certainly, a 
friend of the 'other person,' though 
quite aware that she is stupid. He asked 
me if I had ever been in love. I replied, 
1 Frequently.' Tried to pump me about 
Frank and what I thought of him. I 
said boldly that I thought him a 'dar- 
ling.' I don't quite like Mr. Short. 
He writes those horrible notices in 
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the Morning Trumpet signed 'Marcus 
Aurelius.' 

" Let me see, how do I stand ? Up to 
my knees, I'm afraid, and the tide's rising. 
What a luckless girl I seem to be ! No 
one ever cares for me who has a right to 
do so, and I never care for any one whom 
I have a right to care for. I can count 
the cases on my three fingers. 

" There was the Judge. He was sixty 
if he was a day, and horribly ' Amurican,' 
and his wife was five years older and par- 
alyzed. I was only sixteen, and I liked 
him because he seemed to know so much 
of the world's wickedness, and he gave 
me a good time, but when he grew senti- 
mental I froze, A Yankee who attempts 
sentiment is like a cow which tries to 
dance. I had to take him away and lose 
him, poor old thing. 

" Then enter Henry the Beautiful, who 
was known as the Butterfly Catcher, he'd 
been adored so often by leading ladies, 
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and ladies of title. I adored him; it was 
really love, I think, that time, for I used 
to blush when he spoke to me, and I 
never let him kiss me. He'd a wife too, 
in the divorce court, but he couldn't get 
rid of her, and I used to humbug myself 
into the belief that I was disinterested, 
and wanted to 'bring them together/ 
That was Diana's hunting up to date, 
and it ended as usual: — Mamma inter- 
vened, and there were scenes, and I 
wasn't allowed to act in the same theatre. 
I never see the Beautiful One now (though 
he really isn't beautiful, for his eyes are 
piggy and his nose is snubby) without 
feeling upset. 

" Third and last here's Frank the Min- 
nesinger, another Benedict ! I ought to 
have taken warning by past experience, 
but here I am, after forbidden fruit as 
usual. You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself, Diana ! ' Diana ' indeed ! You're 
more like the wife of Potiphar ! 
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" I must put & stop to it — I really must. 
It is sure to end as usual, and yet . . . 
how fond he is of me ! How delightful 
it is to feel that I can be of use to him, 
and that he thinks my prattle clever! 
That detestable Mr. Short summed me 
up in a sentence, ' Most women,' he said, 
' are neither good nor bad ; they're simply 
mere albinos ! ' * Am / an albino ? ' I 
asked him. ' I suspect you are* he had 
the impudence to reply; 'for you're 
neither very wicked nor very good ; you've 
all the foolish instincts of the nest-build- 
ing woman, and all the predatory impulses 
of the other sort ! ' I really believe he is 
right. 

"Oh dear! oh dear! oh dear! why 
doesn't some one marry me, and make me 
good ? I'm sure I should be a good wife, 
to a husband of the right sort. Not, of 
course, if he was stupid, or too conven- 
tional. He would have to be nice-looking, 
and clever, and fond of the theatre. I 
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wouldn't give up the theatre for any hus- 
band, even if he were as rich as Croesus." 
She closed the book, locked it up again, 
purred softly to herself, and then divided 
her morning between the new number of 
the Pelican and a novel from the circulat- 
ing library. 
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IX. 

FORTUNE SMILES. 

The piece had been running for two 
months, and the verdict of the great 
public, as recorded day by day on the 
box sheet of the " Mirror " theatre, had 
warmly coincided with that of the critics 
and of the first night-audience. " A 
Daughter of Circe " had established itself 
as what Mr. Petworth called a "no-mis- 
take-about-it success/ 1 and the hundred 
nights' run to which the astute manager 
had looked forward as a possibility was 
now a certainty. Indeed both the ready 
money takings and the advance booking 
were so large and continuous, that a run 
of double that length might be fairly 
counted on. 
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The change thus wrought in Horsham's 
fortunes was complete and abrupt, and 
would have been bewildering to most men 
of his age and temperament. After living 
for years on a hardly-earned income of a 
few pounds a week, not much more than 
sufficient to clothe and feed himself, his 
wife, and their child, and to pay the rent 
of the shabby little house near Regents 
Park, he suddenly found himself in receipt 
of a weekly cheque for well over fifty 
pounds. Nor did the gifts of fortune 
seem disposed to stop at even that gen- 
erous limit. Success succeeds, and it 
succeeds nowhere so rapidly and com- 
pletely as in theatrical life. Petworth 
bound down the young author to write a 
second piece for the theatre to replace 
the " Daughter of Circe," at the termina- 
tion of its run, and the other managers 
swarmed about him with requests for 
dramas. Marcus Aurelius would grin 
with saturnine enjoyment when Horsham, 
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meeting him at the Club, or dropping in 
on him in his dusty office, told him of 
these triumphs. And indeed, one does 
not need to be a cynic to smile at the ways 
of fortune. Horsham had in his desk 
more than one drama quite as good as 
the one which had succeeded, and for 
which he had never been able to get a 
hearing, which had been sneered at, or 
coldly neglected, by the same men who 
came, with cheques in their hands, to ask 
for a play now. His name figured on the 
bills of Theatrical Charity Dinners side by 
side with the names of men he had envied 
for years past ; men who had been wont 
to pass him in the street with a careless 
hod, and who now were glad to stop and 
congratulate him. He was up for election 
at the Garrick, his looking-glass was stuck 
full of invitation cards, his desk was littered 
with them. He bore his blushing honors 
quietly and sensibly, and even Marcus 
Aurelius owned grudgingly that success 
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had not made much more of a puppy of 
him than he had been aforetime. 

Marion, meanwhile, was in the seventh 
heaven. The sordid cares which poverty 
had entailed upon her, the perpetual 
quarrels with butchers, and bakers, and 
greengrocers, the occasional public wash- 
ing of the family linen, the regime of hash, 
cold mutton, cracked willow-pattern plates 
and dubious table-cloths — all these worries 
and vexations were over. The good little 
woman's paradise was a very simple affair. 
To dress Mabel in rainbow hues, and buy 
her every toy she fancied, to read endless 
prospectuses of aristocratic seminaries to 
which she might send her next school 
term, were her principal delight. She 
had her full share of innocent personal 
vanity, and if her husband was occasionally 
more than doubtful about the taste she 
showed in adorning herself, he kept his 
own counsel, and refrained from damping 
her joy in the gorgeous fabrics and rather 
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outri fashions she selected. She could 
hardly admire him more in his success 
than she had done in his poverty, but she 
showed her pride and worship more openly 
and frequently, and, if truth must be told, 
bored him a little by the frankness of her 
admiration, though he did his best to hide 
it, and succeeded. She was not at all 
clever, and signs which other women would 
have read and sorrowed over, passed by 
her unheeded. 

It was impossible that they should go 
on inhabiting the dingy little house in 
which the greater part of their married 
life had been spent, but it surprised them 
both, Marion especially, to find with how 
little joy they left it. 

" We've been very 'appy here, Frank," 
the little woman said on the last morning 
of their tenancy, as they stood looking at 
the dismantled walls, and the piles of 
luggage which the porters were carrying 
to the van at the door. She was a little 
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uncertain about her aspirates still, in 
moments of emotion. "We've had our 
troubles since we came here, but they 
didn't seem to count, somehow, and now 
I feel as if I was leaving an old friend that 
I should never see again, and the old place 
looks as if it would miss me. And Mabel 
was born here. We must come and look 
at it sometimes/ ' 

Frank smiled and kissed her. He too 
felt a little sorrow at leaving the little 
glass-roofed garret he had called his study, 
remembering how its dingy walls had 
been filled by the creatures of his fancy, 
how he had worked, and hoped, and 
planned, and suffered there. 

They had found a house in Kensington, 
not an immoderately large or stately man- 
sion, though a good deal finer and larger 
than the old one they had left, and Marion, 
having carte blanche to consult her own 
tastes, had furnished it gorgeously in the 
style affected by disciples of Maple and 
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Shoolbred. Marcus Aurelius came to see 
it, and criticised it with a sub-acid humor 
which Marion attributed to the circum- 
stance that she had made him put out his 
pipe before entering the drawing-room. 

" It's twice too large for you," he said, 
" and not half so cosy as the old place. 
What the devil do you want with a draw- 
ing-room? I suppose you'll be going in 
for ' afternoons ' in the season, and having 
the usual crowd of anaemic men and flat- 
chested women chattering cheap pessim- 
ism over cups of weak tea, and playing 
scales gone mad on the grand piano ! " 

" Well," replied Marion, with some 
spirit, "you needn't come if we do. And 
if you do come, I hope you'll wipe your 
boots ! Look what a mess you've made 
of the new oil-cloth ! " 

" Come ? " responded Short. " Mix 
with that crowd ? Not much, my child, 
while there's a decent tavern left in Fleet 
Street!" 
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Frank laughed good-naturedly at this 
little passage-of-arms, glad that Marion, 
after once expressing her sentiments to 
Short regarding his notice of the " Daugh- 
ter of Circe," had been reconciled with 
his old friend. 

"I'm the death's head at the feast," 
Short had said, " the slave who stands 
near the king's elbow at his coronation 
feast, whispering Memento mori! " 

Marion hadn't a notion what he meant, 
and could only reiterate a remark she had 
made several times already, that he ought 
to be ashamed of himself ! 

" I play George Warrington to Frank's 
Pendennis, my dear," he continued, " and 
keep him meek and humble. He'd have 
a head the size of Cinderella's pumpkin 
in a week if it wasn't for me. I am the 
black draught after the Christmas dinner, 
the morning headache after the night of 
ambrosia, bitter but salutary. I am — -" 

" You're a spiteful, disagreeable thing," 
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said Marion, " and if you write like that 
about Frank again, don't let me see you ! " 

" She's a little angel ! " Short said to 
Frank when they were alone together. 
" I didn't think she'd got it in her, and I 
like her all the better for pitching into 
me, and sticking up for you. By the 
way," he continued with apparent care- 
lessness, " I dropped in at the theatre last 
night and saw Miss Meredith. She asked 
where you were, and why you hadn't 
been round to see her all this time ! " 

Frank flushed a little. He had a sensi- 
tive skin, and the blood stained it easily. 

" I've been so busy," he said, " moving 
into this house and buying and arranging 
the furniture has taken up a lot of time. 
And besides, I've got my piece to finish 
for Pearson. He writes me that business 
at the * Folly ' is dropping fast, and wants 
me to hurry up ! " 

" Humph ! " said Marcus Aurelius. 
The excuses for not having called on Miss 
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Meredith were valid enough, but why 
had Frank flushed so redly at the men- 
tion of her name ? 

" We're going to give a bit of a house- 
warming party in a day or two, Short," 
he said. " Just a few old friends and " 

"And a few new ones? The fine 
weather variety, eh ? " said Short with a 
grin. 

" You'll come, of course ? It's Marion's 
invitation as well as mine." 

"All right," said Short with a nod, 

" I'll come." 
8 
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AND CONSCIENCE PRICKS. 

"Dear Prince Charming,— Where 
have you been all these ages, and what 
have I done that you should neglect me 
in this way ? I haven't seen you for a 
week. I know you were in the house last 
night, because Mr. Petworth told me so, 
and I know you were there on Monday, 
because I caught sight of you at the back 
of the circle. If Enid errs, let Enid know 
her fault ! I received Mrs. Horsham's 
invitation to the house-warming party on 
Sunday night, and am dying to come, for 
I have a perfect love of a new frock, 
which has as yet been beholden by no 
eye but mamma's, but I've made up my 
mind that I won't come, unless you invite 
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me personally. Mamma says it's too old- 
fashioned — I mean the frock — but I tell 
her it will serve as a useful contrast to 
her extreme youthfulness. She has got 
one that would give you the idea that she 
had just left the nursery. She ought to 
carry a coral with it, instead of a fan. 
Have you seen my portrait in Black and 
White this week? Why do you stay 
away when I want you most ? and when 
I want to ask you if you love me as much 
as ever ? But, there ! perhaps you never 
did / Come and see me to-night for one 
tiny minute. I'll be as good as gold, 
and never tease you any more. 

u That wretched Mr. Short has called 
here twice within the last week. I'm 
beginning to think I've made a conquest 
of him from the way he glares at your 
photo, which I always have before me 
at the table, for inspiration. I look at it 
while I'm making up, and before I go on 
for the big scene, and seem to hear it 
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repeating the delightful things the orig- 
inal said to me on the first night — which 
seems ages and ages ago. What can you 
see in the creature — Mr. Short, I mean ? 
Oh, dear ! my epistolatory style is going 
all to pieces. I think it must be the 
result of mamma's conversation, which 
positively makes my head spin at times. 
He isn't really clever, only sneering and 
sarcastic. He told me the other night 
not to get ' swelled head/ because there 
are a dozen other girls who could play the 
part just as well, and it would take a pos- 
itive idiot not to score in it — which may 
be true, but isn't polite ! Good-bye ; 
don't work too hard, and don't forget 
your toy rabbit. Remember, no personal 

invitation, no Diana I " 
f 

" Isn't that Miss Meredith's writing, my 
dear ? " asked Marion, as she sat behind 
the teapot at the breakfast-table. "I 
thought I knew the paper." 
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" Yes," said Frank, " she wants me to 
see her, to talk over some new bit of 
business in the third act." 

There was no necessity for the fib, but 
the young man felt that he had to say 
something in explanation of the length of 
the letter, and of the circumstance of his 
having read it twice through. He was 
beginning to grow a little uneasy in his 
mind about Miss Meredith. Their re- 
lationship had deepened so rapidly. 
First, all through the three weeks' rehear- 
sals of the piece he had been sensible of a 
growing liking for her and interest in her. 
She worked so well, so loyally, and with 
so quick an appreciation of the subtleties 
of the character and of his least word of 
direction or suggestion, so different from 
the other women in the cast. She had 
never wavered in her belief in the play, 
and had persisted throughout in taking its 
success for granted, and had cheered him 
in many of those moments which inevitably 
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come to a young dramatist whose piece is 
in preparation, when his cleverest passages 
seem mere imbecile chatter, and the 
whole scheme an emanation from Bedlam. 
And how she had acted on the first night ! 
Her whole performance had come upon 
him like a revelation, as if the part had 
been one in a new drama of which he 
had had no previous knowledge. And 
then, there was in her physical charm 
a nameless, iridescent, ever-changing 
witchery, that ranged over the entire 
gamut of feminine moods with sparkling 
and ever-charming beauty. The kiss she 
had given him in the dressing room after 
the performance had not, at the moment, 
nor indeed for some time afterwards, 
troubled him as it had begun to do later. 
It had been merely the most potent of 
the many intoxicating events of that 
night of triumph, but now it was the one 
he most keenly and most frequently 
recalled. It had been followed by others, 
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naturally, and of course — there is none 
among the long list of habits, bad or 
good, which makes such astonishingly 
rapid progress as the habit of kissing a 
pretty woman. There is no harm in it — 
not the least harm in the world. It is as 
innocent a pastime as any conceivable — 
up to a certain point. The exact moment 
one arrives at that point is the puzzle, 
and it is a puzzle but too frequently 
solved one instant too late, when the 
point has been reached and passed. 

Now Frank Horsham was a thoroughly 
good fellow, and was still very fond of his 
wife. He would not have been a good 
fellow if he had not been fond of her, for 
he knew, as nobody else ever could, the 
depth of her love for him, and the quiet, 
steady courage and unfaltering affection 
with which she had borne the hardships 
and privations of his unsuccessful days. 
He knew that he was her hero, her idol, 
her God, and that there was nothing in 
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the world she would not have done to 
give him a moment's pleasure, no sacrifice 
she would not cheerfully have undergone 
to spare him a moment's pain. He did 
not love her, and never had loved her, 
with the same unselfish love ; indeed, her 
exuberant affection had rather bored him 
at times; but he had always had the 
good feeling to be grateful for it, and the 
good heart to return and reward it by 
constant tenderness and thoughtful kind- 
ness. Till the production of his piece, . 
his life had been too full of hard work to 
admit of any sort of traffic with outside 
sentimentalities ; he had not had even 
the time to be tempted in the days when 
every minute of waking hours had meant, 
as it were, the making of a crust of bread 
towards the necessary family loaf. Since 
that great night he had had leisure to rec- 
ognize, and think about much that had 
never entered his thoughts before, or had 
only dwelt in them very dimly. 
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In the old days, in the shabby little 
house, Marion had stood as a sort of alge- 
braic sign of all that made his poor, hard 
life worth living at home, and all it means 
to a struggling man. Her unwavering 
devotion had tided him over many an 
hour of bitter heartache, which might 
have deepened to despair but for the 
sweet voice which never spoke a word 
which was not patient of the present and 
hopeful for the future. No domestic 
worry that she could, by any ingenuity, 
keep from him, ever touched him. His 
dinner, though it were but a steak or a 
chop, was neatly served, his slippers 
warmed ; the family finances had reached 
a low ebb indeed if his glass of whisky 
did not await him beside his pipe of an 
evening. There she had been the veri- 
table fairy of home, and no other woman 
had entered into any sort of competition 
with her. But now, things were changing 
in a vague sort of way, but none the less 
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changing. It must be owned that Marion 
contrasted but poorly, in some respects, 
with women among whom, for the first 
time in his life, Frank had leisure to mix. 
She was comely still, but the freshness of 
youth had gone. She was not clever, and 
had probably never read a book in her 
life since she had left school Her only ac- 
complishment was to play two or three 
very simple pieces by note on the piano. 
Her conversation had no literary flavor, 
her h's were sometimes a little uncertain, 
and it did not need an ear of abnormal 
acuteness to detect in her speech a faint 
suggestion of the cockney accent. She 
did not show brilliantly at the gatherings 
to which Mr. and Mrs. Frank Horsham 
were invited in those d^ys, and once or 
twice had been guilty of little solecisms, 
unnameable petty social crimes, which 
had hurt Frank like the pricking of 
needles. 

Frank would have fiercely denied that 
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he was ashamed of her, and so far would 
have been truthful in so denying-*-but, 
if she had only had a little more social 
polish ! Poor little Marion felt she was 
a failure in the brilliant crowd. She was 
happy when people would allow her to 
slip into a corner, and watch her idol 
quietly from a distance as he moved from 
group to group, carrying mirth and laugh- 
ter with him as he went. She never spoke 
without looking at him like a shy child, 
wondering if she had made some blunder ; 
and would secretly pore at home for hours 
over manuals of etiquette and volumes 
containing lessons in polite bearing. 

The thought would intrude itself, would 
have forced its way to the mind of any 
but the worst dullard, that, from some 
points of view, Frank's marriage had been 
a mistake ; that, in some respects, Marion 
was not the ideal wife for an ambitious 
man capable of realizing his ambitions. 
And so, with a pretty, clever, and charm- 
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ing woman in love with him, it was in- 
evitable that Frank should turn however, 
much against his will, to the thought of 
what might have been. That thought 
was treason to the faithful, loving wife, 
and Frank, being an honest man, kicked 
it out every time it proclaimed its pres- 
ence. But it returned, and returned, in 
one shape or another, dozens of times be- 
fore Frank had received the letter which 
begins this chapter. 

" I had better not see her ! " said Frank, 
between his clenched teeth, after half an 
hour's pondering over Diana's note in the 
privacy of the study. "Confound the 
girl! I believe she's bewitched me. If 
I let it go on God knows what will 
happen ! " 

" Dear Diana," he wrote, " I am afraid 
it will be impossible for me to see you 
between this and Sunday. I am up to 
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my eyes in work and have only just time 
to finish my quantum. You must accept 
this note in place of a personal visit. I 
hope you will come to our party, for I $m 
sure Mrs. Horsham will be very much 
disappointed if you do not. — In great 
haste, yours faithfully, F. H." 
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XL 

MRS. FRANK HORSHAM RECEIVES. 

THE Sunday evening came, and with it 
the house-warming party. Marion, hot, 
flurried, and dreadfully nervous, as was 
only natural in the poor little woman, for 
it was her first attempt to play hostess on 
anything like so large a scale, had bestowed 
the final touches on the preparations, and 
was mentally praying that she had not 
" given herself away " by some awful, 
ignorant defiance of the occult laws reg- 
ulating such matters. Marcus Aurelius, 
looking quite distinguished and almost 
respectable, in a clean collar and a cut- 
away coat, the nearest approach to even- 
ing dress he had ever been known to 
make, was the first arrival. He guessed 
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Marion's state of mind, and being, under 
all his crabbed humors, one of the kind- 
liest and tenderest-hearted of menj praised 
her arrangements warmly. 

"Oh, Mr. Short, don't chaff me! If 
you only knew the trouble and worrit it 
has been to me ! " 

"Chaff?" said Short, "I was never 
more in earnest in my life. The house 
looks lovely. It's worth all the ' worrit ' 
to have made it so charming." 

" Is that a word I shouldn't use ? " 
asked Marion. " I wish you'd tell me 
quietly when I make a mistake. I try 
hard not to, but it's very difficult, though 
Frank's teaching me, and he's so patient 
with me. I wish I was clever like him 
and you ! " 

" Don't you trouble yourself, my child," 
said the kindly cynic. " There will be no 
better lady than you in this house to- 
night. Be natural and trust to your own 
good heart, and you can't go far wrong ! " 
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"Oh, dear!" cried the poor little 
woman, with a sudden clutch at her heart, 
occasioned by a thunderous summons at 
the front door, " here are the people 
coming ! For goodness' sake go and fetch 
Frank out of his study. I can't meet 
them alone." 

The new arrivals were Mr. and Mrs. 
Meredith, the former looking like a bishop 
in mufti, with his clean-shaven cheeks, 
portly stomach, and snow-white hair ; the 
latter, as her daughter had said, got up 
with an almost laughable juvenility of 
costume. 

"Why," said Marion, "you've never 
left Miss Meredith behind ! I am sorry, 
and so will Frank be too ! " 

"Oh, no!" cried Mrs. Meredith. 
"She's coming on presently. She's got 
two other places to go to first. It's 
positively dreadful the amount of social 
dissipation that girl has got dragged into 
this last week oAwo. I am sure it isn't 
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healthy, and I don't think it's proper, for 
a girl of that age. / didn't do it ; my 
mother wouldn't have permitted it. But 
mothers count for nothing nowadays ; 
they are out pt fashion, as Diana is always 
telling me when I ask her to get me an 
invitation now and then to the houses 
she visits. My dear Mrs. Horsham, what a 
delightful drawing-room ! Where did you 
get those curtains ? They are too lovely ! " 
Her brisk chatter, and Mr. Meredith's 
stately compliments — (he prided himself 
as possessing the manners of the "old 
school," one of which would appear to 
have been to address any one person as if 
he had been a public assembly of five 
hundred) — helped to set Marion at her 
ease, and she received the guests, who 
now began to throng faster and faster, 
with creditable self-possession. Artistic 
Bohemia furnishes the easiest of all people 
to entertain, people who make their own 
amusements, and nee * only to be left 
9 
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alone. In an hour after the Merediths* 
arrival the drawing-room and the stairs 
were packed with groups of guests, laugh- 
ing and chattering like the sound of many 
waters. 

"Is it all right, Frank?" Marion 
whispered hurriedly to Frank. 

"A great success, my dear," he whis- 
pered back. " Couldn't possibly be better." 

Marion's happiness at that reply was 
complete, but it was not long before 
something happened to impair it. It was 
close on midnight when Diana Meredith 
arrived, looking radiantly beautiful and 
dressed to perfection. Six out of every 
ten men in the room were buzzing about 
her before she had been five minutes in 
the house. She shook hands with Frank, 
with a strange look in her eyes, a moment- 
ary flash of deep meaning, which merged 
into her ordinary bright smile before he 
could seize it, and left him with a curious 
puzzled sensation. 
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" You will excuse my coming so late," 
she said to Marion. " I couldn't forego 
the pleasure of looking in, but I had 
promised Lady Hunter to recite for her 
to-night, and had to put in an appearance 
at Sir John Canniston's. Society people 
are useful, you know, and they need be, 
for they're dreadfully slow ! " 

The ease with which she mentioned and 
criticised these great people rather non- 
plussed Marion, as perhaps Diana meant 
it should. She said " Yes, I suppose so," 
at a venture, and was glad when Diana 
was absorbed by another knot of ad- 
mirers. Marcus Aurelius, who had caught 
the girl's words, smiled dryly, and directed 
a half wink at Frank. Any exhibition of 
human vanity never failed to tickle his 
sardonic humor. 

A little later, Diana, surrounded by a 
group of men, caught sight again of Frank 
and signed to him with her fan. 

" Go away all of you," she said to her 
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cavaliers, " I want to talk to Mr. Hor- 
sham!" 

They obediently dispersed, and Diana, 
taking her place in the cushioned recess 
of a window near at hand, motioned Frank 
to sit beside her. 

" I have been thinking over your an- 
swer to my letter," she said, with sudden 
gravity. 

" Indeed ? I didn't think there was 
much in it to think over," he replied, with 
an attempt at lightness which he felt not 
to be altogether successful. 

" / found a great deal," she said, " a 
great deal that I was very sorry to find, 
though perhaps you are right." 

"Right?" he replied. "In what 
respect ? " 

" I wonder if it is always so ? " she went 
on, pursuing her own train of thought, 
and letting his question pass unheeded. 
" I suppose it is so. There is nothing 
perfect, nothing complete in the world. 
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When I was a little child, I used to think 
mamma the most perfect being that ever 
lived! I love her still," she continued 
quickly, " she is good and kind, she loves 
me dearly. She would do for me any- 
thing in the world. But she bores me 
out of my life ; there are moments when 
she makes me want to scream and break 
things. It's been the same all along. I 
have taken likings for lots of people, and 
thought I could make friends — real, true 
friends — out of them, but they've all 
either gone away, or died, or married, or 
else I've found that I was mistaken in 
them ! " 

" Friends ! " said Frank with a laugh, 
" I should have thought you had hun- 
dreds of them. You are pretty enough, 
and clever enough." 

" Pretty ! clever ! " she repeated after 
him with a weary disgust. " I am sick of 
being told I am pretty and clever. Pret- 
tiness and cleverness don't bring a woman 
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much happiness. People make a toy of 
her, a thing to put on a stage and applaud, 
something a bit higher in the scale of 
creation than an organ-grinder's monkey ; 
to be coveted and bargained for as if she 
were a prize dog or a piece of jewelry. 
I don't want admiration and flattery ; 
I want friendship. I want somebody 
strong, and wise, and good to direct and 
help me. I would give it all — all the ap- 
plause and the money, and the brilliant 
prospects that mamma is always dinning 
into my ears — to be a good, quiet, or- 
dinary woman — like your wife ! " 

If there was any touch of malice in this 
comparison, she seemed to be quite un- 
conscious of it. She sat leaning forward 
with her hands clasped about her knees, 
looking straight before her into vacancy, 
with an expression of weary boredom 
such as Frank had never seen upon her 
face before. 

" But," he asked after a short silence, 
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"what was there in my letter to make 
you think of all this?" 

" Don't pretend to be stupid, Frank, " 
she said. " I thought I had found a 
friend in you ! " 

" I hope you have," he said, with a sort 
of grave eagerness ; " I should be very 
sorry if you ever found reason to think 
otherwise." 

She shrugged her shoulders, with the 
same weary, far-off look. 

" I was a fool for ever thinking it at 
all," she said. " I am a woman, you are 
a man — a married man! How can you 
be my friend in the sense I mean?" 

"If ever I can be your friend " 

he began. 

" Oh, for Heaven's sake," she cut him 
short, " don't talk like that, as if we were 
in a novel or a play, and I was the stony- 
hearted heroine and you were the mag- 
nanimous hero! I'm not likely to want 
a friend of that sort. I want a guide, a 
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counsellor, somebody to lean on, some- 
body I could tell my thoughts and ideas 
to. I have nobody. I might as well go 
to one of my old dolls for advice as to 
mamma. Don't think I am merely cross 
and silly and peevish," she went on, with 
a sudden change in her manner, "and 
don't think I am ungrateful to you. I 
am sure you would be the best friend ever 
a girl had if you could, but you can't, so 
it's no use talking about it. Let us talk 
of something else. Do you know, I have 
made a discovery ? " 

"Indeed," said Frank, rather puzzled 
by these lightning changes of manner. 
" What is your discovery ? " 

" I've discovered the original of a 
1 Daughter of Circe ! ' " 

" Oh, and what may that be? " 

"Why you've been plagiarizing your- 
self!" 

"Have I? I really didn't know 
it!" 
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" I saw it at once, before I had read 
fifty pages of the book." 

" The book?— what book? " 

" Why, your novel — ' Love in a Maze/ 
The heroine, Cynthia Campbell, is the 
twin sister of the girl I am playing, and 
the whole piece comes out of her situa- 
tion with Roland in the seventh chap- 
ter!" 

" Nonsense," said Frank. " By Jove, 
though, I don't know but what you are 
right. The two stories are a bit alike." 

" A bit ! " repeated Diana. " They are 
identical. Ask anybody who has read 
the book. Here is Mrs. Horsham ; we 
will ask her. Am I not right, Mrs. Hors- 
ham? Are not Cynthia Campbell and 
the ' Daughter of Circe * one and the 
same ? " 

" I am afraid I don't understand you, 
my dear," said Marion. 

She glanced at Frank, who had flushed 
scarlet, and was gnawing his under lip. 
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"Cynthia Campbell? I don't think I 
know her ! " 

" No ? " said Diana, not remarking 
Frank's irritation, " I don't mean a real 
person. She is a character in Mr. Hors- 
ham's novel, * Love in Idleness.' " 

" Oh," said Marion nervously, " I — I 
really couldn't say, my dear. I — I never 
read it!" 

Diana, quick-witted as she was, could 
not repress a stare of wonder at the 
words. 

" I am sure it's very clever," the poor 
little woman went on. " Frank's books 
are. Everybody says so, but, you see, 
I'm not much of a reader." 

" Oh dear ! oh dear ! whatever have I 
said or done that's wrong now, I won- 
der? " she asked herself miserably, as 
Frank, with a scarlet face, rose and of- 
fered Diana his arm and led her to the 
piano. 
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XII. 

A JOB'S COMFORTER. 

MARCUS AURELIUS the ubiquitous, who 
seemed to be all ears and eyes whenever 
Marion was concerned, overheard this 
little scene, and mentally made a note of 
it, as we shall see by and by. Seeing 
Marion's trouble, he came up to her and 
said in a low voice, " What's the matter 
— anything wrong ? " 

" Nothing," replied Marion, " only I'm 
afraid Frank is angry because — because 
— well, because I'm not literary." 

" Thank God you're not ! " cried Short. 
"Thank God you're an honest woman, 
worth a hundred of these flat-chested, 
towsy-haired female furies." 
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" What nonsense you talk ! Miss Mere- 
dith isn't flat-chested or towsy-haired ! " 

"No?" growled Short. "Well, she's 
different ! A handsome parrot who echoes 
thinking people, and thinks she talks." 

" You haven't a good word to say for 
anybody ! " cried Marion, frowning, but 
not at all angry that he did talk so about 
the actress. " I'm sure she's lovely, and 
so clever! Frank seems to admire her 
very much ! " 

" Just as he'd admire a pretty marion- 
ette," replied Short, eager to relieve the 
doubt in her heart. " It's his business, 
you know, to talk to these sorts of people. 
He only admires one woman in the world, 
and you know who she is ! " 

Marion's face flushed happily, and the 
shadow passed quite away as she went 
forward to shake hands with anew arrival. 
Short watched her as she went, and thus 
soliloquized in silence : 

" Poor little woman ! She has no idea 
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that she is married to a Snob, and that 
there are breakers ahead. That Diana 
woman means mischief ! . . . Humph ! 
. . . She's taken him away now to a cosy 
corner, and is purring all over him. . . . 
No wonder the little woman feels like a 
fish out of water among these amphibious 
persons. Look at them ! The men are 
snobs and the women are either idiots or 
prigs. Why is it that a little literature 
turns the average human being into an 
imbecile ? There's the intellectual weath- 
er-vane who wrote ' Calypso : a study 
in Disillusion/ talking to the long-haired 
individual who wrote 'The Fijian,' and 
that low foreheaded snipe who has joined 
them is the ' Whitely's young man ' who 
runs the Parthenon Theatre. Hanwell is 
Arcadia compared to a gathering like this ! 
What's that? Everybody convulsed be- 
cause the New Culture man has delivered 
an impromptu epigram, stolen no doubt 
out of last year's Figaro. A stampede ? 
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They're going to supper ! The jackasses 
in lions' skins are eager to be fed ! " 

In spite of Short's savage criticisms, the 
house-warming was a success, and Marion, 
speedily reassured about Frank, was in the 
seventh heaven of delight. At two o'clock 
in the morning the last guest had de- 
parted, and only Marcus Aurelius re- 
mained with Horsham and his wife. 

" You'd better go to bed," said Frank. 
" I'll have a smoke with Short and then 
turn him out ! " 

He looked in the best of humors and 
she caught the infection of his gladness. 

" Good-night," she said, giving her hand 
gayly to Short, and kissing her husband ; 
then as Frank drew her to him and re- 
turned her kiss she cried delightedly, 
"Didn't it go off splendidly? I was 
afraid there wouldn't be enough cham- 
pagne, but even that was all right." 

With a heart full of happiness she went 
upstairs, while Horsham and his friend 
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returned to the sanctum or study — a 
luxuriously furnished room on the ground 
floor. Here they found whisky and soda 
water, cigars, and cigarettes. 

Short mixed himself a very weak tum- 
bler of whisky and soda, and proceeded 
to light his pipe, while Horsham threw 
himself on a couch and lit a cigar. Noth- 
ing was said for some minutes, but 
Short, stealing a glance at his host's face, 
saw that his eyes were very bright and 
radiant. 

" Nice party ! " muttered Short. " Nice 
people ! They flocked to your house- 
warming as cheerfully as they'd flock to 
your funeral, didn't they ? " 

Horsham laughed merrily. 

" Go ahead, Diogenes ! " he cried. 
" After the symposium, the lecture. After 
the warm bath, the douche ! " 

" Nice girl, Diana ! Which was born 
first, she or her mother ? " 

"I should say the mother," returned 
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Horsham, " though she's wonderfully juve- 
nile. But come now, confess, don't you 
think Diana delightful ? " 

Short nodded. 

" Charming ! " he replied, " a little too 
fresh colored, though, for the chaste hunt- 
ress. She's a magnificent actress, both 
on and off the stage ! " 

" That's a sneer, I suppose ? It isn't 
true, however ; Miss Meredith is one of 
the frankest, simplest, honestest women 
I have ever met, and, with all her clever* 
ness, she's perfectly unpretending and 
unassuming. I like her immensely." 

" I know you do," said Short. 

" Eh ? " ejaculated the other with a slight 
frown. 

" And she admires your astounding 
genius, and the lovely books you write ; 
and she looks up to you as her guide, 
philosopher, and friend, and she asks you 
to spell Friendship with a capital F, et 
cetera, et cetera ! " 
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" Quite right, old fellow ! Why shouldn't 
she?" 

" It pleases you, of course ? " 

" It certainly does," said Horsham, still 
in the best of humors. " And how astute 
she is ! She reminded me of a fact which 
I had entirely overlooked, that a ' Daugh- 
ter of Circe ' is a crib from my own ' Love 
in Idleness/ " 

" I heard her say so," responded Short, 
" and I heard her appeal to Marion on the 
subject ! " 

Horsham nodded, and his face darkened. 
Short proceeded, noticing the change : 

" What a pity poor Marion isn't more 
literary ! Shows a want of sympathy 
somehow ! " 

Unconscious that the tone was sarcas- 
tic, Horsham cried quickly : 

" I do feel that, Short. I know it's not 

Marion's fault, but it does seem hard that 

one's own wife should be the only person 

one knows who has no sympathy with, 
10 
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and no knowledge of, one's life-work. I 
confess I felt annoyed for Marion's sake. 
She quite gave herself away ; " and puff- 
ing his cigar irritably, he watched the 
blue wreaths of smoke as they curled to 
the ceiling. 

Seated before him in an arm-chair, 
and looking at him attentively, Marcus 
Aurelius sighed deeply, and said in a low 
voice as if following his own reflections : 

" So ! I thought it was a Man, and it's 
only a Snob like the rest, after all ! " 

" What on earth are you talking 
about?" 

" It's so clever, and it writes such lovely 
books, and it likes to be worshipped and 
adored, does it? and it thinks the first 
chatterbox that comes to it, the first 
pretty parrot that gabbles to it, is better 
than the love and life-long devotion of a 
living Soul ! " 

Horsham rose to his feet with an angry 
frown, and stood scowling down at Short, 
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who nestled beneath him like a grinning 
gnome. 

"Cease your chaff, please! It's un- 
seasonable ! " 

" I'm not chaffing," returned the phi- 
losopher, phlegmatically. 

"Then you're doing worse — you're re- 
flecting offensively on matters you don't 
understand ! Confound it ! " he added 
impatiently, " what do you expect me to 
do? Do you think I'm bound to pass 
my life in one dull round of domestic 
boredom? Do you expect me to spit 
like an ill-conditioned toad when a pretty 
woman speaks to me pleasantly? Is a 
man a snob because he would like his wife 
to share his highest thoughts and aspira- 
tions, and not be entirely ignorant of his 
best work ? " 

" I thought you'd understand," said 
Short, with his sardonic chuckle. 

"I confess it," Horsham continued 
warmly, " I like to be praised, I like to 
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be appreciated, and the man who says he 
doesn't is simply a liar. I never grum- 
ble ; I take life as it comes, but I should 
like Marion to be with me on the heights 
as well as in the valleys." 

" That depends on how high you mean 
to go. You may be thinking of a voyage 
to the moon ! " 

" Another sneer, I suppose, at Miss 
Meredith — as pure and good a woman as 
ever walked ! " 

" I don't doubt it, — and clever as you 
say. If I were free, I might try to have 
a look in there myself, but I suppose 
she'd never encourage a rough-and-tumble 
sort, such as I am ? " 

" I don't suppose she would," returned 
his host, with a toss of the head. 

" No, she prefers the handsome minne- 
singer, the successful dramatist, the man 
who can write her fine parts and pay her 
fine compliments ! Man alive, she was 
purring all over you like a Persian cat, 
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and making you feel how great you were, 
how grand a fellow ! And, after that, as 
they were going away, she snapped her 
silly mother's head off for being in such 
a hurry ! " 

" Oh, rubbish ! " cried Horsham angrily, 
" I think you'd better go." 

" I think I will," said Short, rising and 
moving towards the door. Horsham 
followed him into the lobby, and watched 
him impatiently while he put on his coat 
and hat. 

4< Good-night," said Short. 

" Good-night," replied Horsham, open- 
ing the door. 

On the threshold Short paused. It 
was a beautiful night, and the moon was 
high up in the heavens, surrounded by 
countless stars. He turned quickly and 
put his hand on his friend's shoulder. 

"Forgive me, old fellow," he said 
gently, " but I know all about this sort of 
business ; I've been through it myself, 
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and, thank God, I know now that there's 
only one thing in the world worth having, 
one thing that's better than cleverness, 
better than beauty, better than success or 
fame, and that one thing is Love. Good- 
night, and God bless the little woman up- 
stairs ! " 

Our philosopher did not explain what 
"sort of business" he was alluding to, 
but Horsham understood him perfectly. 
Left alone he smoked another cigar in his 
solitary study, and meditated long and 
deeply. The look of radiant triumph 
had passed from his face, and he looked 
vexed and troubled, as if fighting ner- 
vously with his own thoughts. At last he 
rose, put out the lights, and went upstairs. 

He found Marion fast asleep, with a 
happy smile on her face, like the smile 
of a slumbering child. He bent over her 
and looked at her tenderly. 

"Short is right after all," he said to 
himself. " Poor Marion ! " 
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XIII. 

ALARUMS AND EXCURSIONS. 

With all his experience of the world, 
Marcus Aurelius Short was more or less 
ignorant of the nuances of the feminine 
character, and he did not think Diana, 
that chaste huntress of the groves of 
Bohemia, capable of much more than a 
careless flirtation. He thought her cold 
and mercenary as well as unprincipled, 
and hypocritical and unfeeling as well as 
frivolous and vain ; in brief, he misunder- 
stood both her real motives and her true 
strength of character. She was the very 
reverse of cold, she did not care for money, 
and she was in no sense of the word a 
hypocrite. The attraction she felt for 
Horsham was a strong one, and it was fast 
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growing into a dangerous passion. True, 
it was increased to no little extent by the 
artistic relations between them, but never 
for a moment did the actress calculate that 
a closer connection with its object would 
be the means of advancing her in the 
world and in her profession. 

What our philosopher feared was a 
frivolous flirtation, perhaps a slightly 
scandalous liaison, either of which would 
cause temporary pain and trouble to Hors- 
ham's wife. What was really to be 
dreaded was something far more serious, 
since Diana, bent on conquest, was seri- 
ously thinking of appropriating Horsham 
altogether. 

One person in the world knew Diana 
thoroughly, being well experienced in 
her method of hunting. Mrs. Meredith, 
though not at all clever, or wise, saw 
what was really going on, and two morn- 
ings after the house-warming, spoke her 
mind freely on the subject. 
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Alarums and excursions followed, and 
mother and daughter, alone together in 
the dining-room at Kensington, came to 
a great pitch-battle. 

" Your behavior is scandalous ! " cried 
Mrs. Meredith, who wore a light dressing- 
gown, and had her hair in curl papers ; 
"yes, scandalous, and everybody is talk- 
ing of it ! I shall speak to your father ! 
If that does not stop you, I'll speak to 
Mrs. Horsham ! " 

"You can do whatever you please, 
mamma," returned Diana, quite cool and 
self-possessed, but looking very pale. 
" Only remember, if you annoy papa with 
your suspicions, I shall do as I've long 
intended to do, and leave this house for 
good ! " 

"It is right your father should know! 
You shall not break his heart by your 
wickedness ! " 

The girl's lip curled into a contemptu- 
ous sneer as she replied : 
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" If papa has survived his life with you 
for all these years, he is not likely to get 
a broken heart through me! Rubbish, 
mamma! Take your hair out of paper, 
and go out for a walk." 

" How dare you accuse me of making 
your father unhappy ! " cried Mrs, Mere- 
dith, trembling from head to foot. 
" How dare you, Diana ! I have been a 
true wife to him, in spite of all my trials, 
and a good mother to you, you bad, un- 
grateful girl ! Yes, my conduct has been 
irreproachable, though Heaven knows I 
have had much to bear. Even when I 
knew your father was spending all his time 
with Mrs. Lennox the widow, when he 
told me that he was giving lessons at the 
Institute, even when " 

" Do uncurl your hair, mamma, and 
spare me the recital of your matrimonial 
history. You know it doesn't interest me 
in the least," said Diana, with spiteful 
good humor. 
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" At any rate," cried her mother, " no 
child of mine shall disgrace the family 
while / can prevent it! How do you 
think it will end ? Do you suppose I can 
stand by patiently, and see you grow as 
bad as those painted wretches at Piccadilly 
Circus? I will not, Diana. I am your 
mother, and I will do my duty as your 
mother ! " 

" I think you have said quite enough," 
returned the girl, growing whiter and 
whiter. " You'd better stop, mamma. I 
don't even know what you're talking 
about." 

" I am talking about your conduct with 
Mr. Horsham ! " cried Mrs. Meredith. 
" A married man ! A man who has a 
wife and child ! Because no one offers to 
marry you, on account of your bad dis- 
position, you try to entangle married 
men ! Do you think I would have done 
that at your age ? Before I was seven- 
teen I had six offers, and one from a bar- 
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onet ! But you have no self-respect what- 
ever. Your conduct last season with 
poor Judge Palmer of New York was 
simply abominable. He had a wife, as 
you know, and yet " 

Under this determined and persistent 
attack, Diana had been gradually losing 
her self-control. She now interrupted 
her mother with an angry cry. 

"You are impossible ! If you had your 
will, you would sell me to the first bid- 
der ; but who would marry me, with the 
prospect of having a mother-in-law like 
you ? Ever since I was a child my life 
has been horrible ! If I had not gone 
upon the stage I think I should have 
been driven on to the streets ! I hate 
the place ! I hate the life ! I won't live 
here another day ! " 

" I speak for your good," answered Mrs. 
Meredith, a little alarmed at her daughter's 
words and manner. " You would under- 
stand that if you had any proper feeling." 
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" Say I have none," cried Diana, pac- 
ing up and down the room. " Perhaps 
you're right — what girl could keep her 
self-respect in a home like this, and with 
a mother like you ? Again and again, 
when I was a little child, I used to cry 
and wish that I was dead. Do you think 
that I would have stayed here if it hadn't 
been for poor papa? But I'm independ- 
ent now, and I tell you that I'll live my 
own life ! " Then pausing suddenly and 
looking intently into her mother's face, 
she added between her set teeth, "Yes, 
I love Mr. Horsham ! Do you under- 
stand that clearly ? I love him ! His 
wife is a vulgar woman who drops her 
h's, and lie is miserable. If I asked 
him to leave her for me he would do so ! 
And why shouldn't I, since you say 
I'm as bad as those women in the 
streets?" 

Mrs. Meredith stood aghast. She saw 
that she had gone too far, and she was 
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terrified. She sank into a chair whimper, 
ing and crying — 

" For God's sake, Diana, don't talk like 
that ! I know you don't mean it, but 
it's horrible, horrible ! What would your 
father think if he heard you?" 

Certain now of victory, Diana drew 
herself up and gazed down scornfully at 
her mother. 

" Remember that / am not papa. I 
may be bad-hearted as you say, but I will 
not let you meddle with my affairs. I 
may as well inform you now, that Mr. 
Petworth has made me an offer to go to 
America, and that I promised to give him 
an answer to-night. Of course I shall go ! " 

"You can't go alone," sobbed Mrs. 
Meredith. " You will take me with you ? 
You must have some one to look after 
you!" 

"I am old enough to look after my- 
self," was the reply, " and in any case I 
should not go if you were going. So say 
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anything you like to papa — it will make 
no difference." 

She was about to leave the room when 
her mother sprang up and caught hold of 
her, crying — 

" Diana, Diana, do be reasonable ! Of 
course I won't say a word about Mr. Hors- 
ham, but you know I am your mother, 
and " 

With a scornful laugh Diana disen- 
gaged herself and retired from the scene 
of battle, leaving her opponent, who in 
her heart was really very fond of her, 
utterly vanquished. 

Diana's statement about the American 
offer was quite correct. A manager from 
New York, enthusiastic over the success 
of "A Daughter of Circe" in London, 
had proposed to Mr. Petworth that the 
play and company should be taken bodily 
across the Atlantic after the London run, 
which was rapidly approaching its termi- 
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nation. He had attached to the proposal 
only one condition — that Miss Meredith 
should play the part which she had orig- 
inally created. 

"I'll take the whole company as it 
stands," he had said, " but it wouldn't be 
worth a dollar without that girl. She's 
real smart, and just the sort of actress to 
touch up our dudes. Only, mind you, tie 
her down tight, or she'll be breaking her 
engagement the first week and marrying 
a millionaire." 

Petworth, who wanted money, and was 
charmed with the idea, approached Diana 
at once, but to his surprise she was rather 
lukewarm on the subject. 

" I don't know," she said, " I'll think it 
over and let you know to-morrow night." 
She added carelessly, "Shall you take 
everybody?" 

" Yes, I think so." 

" Will the author go over to superin- 
tend the production ? " 
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"Oh, we don't want him" returned 
Petworth. "The play's all right now, 
business cut and dried, and it would be 
a useless expense." 

Then after a formal mention of terms, 
which were most liberal, he withdrew 
from the dressing-room. 

At four o'clock on the following after- 
noon — that is to say on the day of Diana's 
pitch-battle with her mother — Horsham 
received the following telegram at his 
house — 

"Please see me at once on business. I 
shall be at the theatre at half -past five. 
"Diana Meredith." 

Marion had brought in the telegram to 
the study, where her husband was writing, 
and stood watching him while he read it. 
Seeing his face fall, she said, " Who is it 
from, Frank? I hope it's nothing un- 
pleasant." 

" Well, it's not exactly pleasant," was 
ii 
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his disingenuous reply. u Miss Meredith 
wants to 9ee me at the theatre before the 
performance. It's a nuisance, for I was 
just in the humor for work ! " 
" Can't you see her to-morrow ? " 
" Well, no. It may be important." 
" I hope she's not going to throw up 
her part," said Marion simply. " I remem- 
ber how annoyed you were when that 
Miss Montmorency did so last year." 

"Miss Meredith is not such a fool," 
returned Horsham, smiling. " No ; I 
fancy it's about the American business. 
She wants to ask my advice. Hang these 
actresses ! They think a fellow has noth- 
ing better to do than to dance attendance 
on them, and be forever at their beck 
and call." 

Ait half-past five punctually Horsham 
was at the stage door, with a smile on his 
face and a flower in his buttonhole. A 
few minutes later the actress drove up in 
a hansom. 
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" Jump in," she cried as he stepped 
forward to hand her out. "I want to 
talk to you." 

He did as he was ordered. 

" Tell the coachman to drive us round 
St. James's Park," said Diana. 

The order was given, and the cab drove 
away towards Pall Mall. For a long time 
Diana was silent ; her face was pale, and 
her eyes, which showed the traces of 
recent tears, from time to time became 
dim anew. 

" I hope nothing is the matter ? " said 
Horsham gently. 

Diana choked, put her handkerchief to 
her eyes, and seemed about to burst out 
crying. 

" For Heaven's sake, Diana " 

She drew the handkerchief away, and 
looked earnestly into his face. 

" Forgive me for wiring to you," she 
said, " but I felt that I must speak to you. 
It's — it's about Mr. Petworth's proposal 
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that I should go to America! Do you 
think I should accept ? " 

" Humph ! I really don't know. Does 
he offer you good terms ? " 

" Oh, yes, fifty pounds a week and all 
travelling expenses. It's not that ! " She 
hesitated for a moment, and then added 
impulsively, " Oh, Frank, you don't know 
what a time I've been having with the 
Lamb ! She's been flinging you in my face 
ever since your house-warming, and this 
morning she said I was a wicked girl, and 
would come to a disgraceful end. Do 
you think I'm wicked? Tell me so, can- 
didly, if you do." 

" What nonsense ! " said Horsham 
laughing. 

"Don't laugh at me. I really, really 
want you to tell me what you think. 
Sometimes I fancy that mamma is right, 
and that I'm no good whatever; but I 
should die — yes, die ! — if that was your 
opinion of me. Oh, do tell the cabman 
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to drive quicker," she added with a comic 
inconsequence which rather reminded her 
companion of Mrs. Meredith. " Every- 
body is staring ! " 

They turned into the Park, and the 
hansom sped along at a quicker pace. 

" I'm afraid your mother is rather try- 
ing," said Horsham, " though I know 
she's very fond of you. But what have / 
done to be in her black books ? " 

" Oh, pray don't ask me ! ' sighed the 
virgin. "She thinks you like me, and 
that's quite sufficient. You don't know 
mamma. She's so tremendously ener- 
getic in managing everybody's business, 
and insulting everybody all round. But 
about America? What shall I say to Mr. 
Petworth ? Would you like me to go ? " 

The last word was spoken so softly, 
and with such a tender look of the eyes, 
that it seemed like a caress. Horsham 
replied by slipping his arm round Diana's 
waist. 
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" For Heaven's sake, don't do that," 
she said. "You'll be seen! Take me 
somewhere to dinner — to some quiet 
place, and let us talk it over." 

Half-an-hour later the two were seated 
in a cosy private room at Horsham's club, 
the Dilletante, where members were al- 
lowed to receive lady guests. Diana ate 
an excellent dinner, and sipped just one 
glass of champagne, and afterwards, when 
the waiter had brought in coffee and 
liqueurs, Horsham offered his companion 
a cigarette, lit it for her, and then took 
out a cigar for himself. 

" Now, sir," said Diana authoritatively, 
" light your cigar, and let us talk business/ " 

Horsham obeyed orders, and looked 
admiringly at the fair huntress, who had 
taken off her hat and jacket, and looked 
radiant with youth and high spirits. 
Leaning back in her chair, Diana took 
little ejaculatory puffs at her cigarette, 
watching the smoke. She did not really 
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care for tobacco, and only smoked a 
cigarette occasionally because it was the 
fashion. 

" In the first place," she said reflectively, 
"I would much rather stay in London. 
Please don't interrupt ! I am getting on 
very well here, and I can be useful to those 
I like. In the second place, I — Oh, I do 
wish" — she said by way of parenthesis 
— " I do wish I could make rings with my 
cigarette smoke, but I can't — the smoke 
goes up my nose. In the second place, 
as I was saying, I should be very sorry to 
leave papa, and — and some other people. 
Then there's the voyage to be considered 
— I'm a dreadfully bad sailor. I do wish 
you'd advise me ! If you want me to go, 
say so candidly, and I'll be guided by your 
advice ! " 

" If /want you to go ! " repeated Hors- 
ham, " what an idea ! I should have no 
one to chum with and take out to din- 
ner!" 
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" You'd have Mrs. Horsham," observed 
Diana quietly. 

u Of course," returned Horsham, flush- 
ing uncomfortably, " but I wasn't thinking 
of my wife ; I was thinking of you. We've 
been such good friends, haven't we ? and 
we understand each other so well ! " 

" Hem ! " said Diana with a little inter- 
rogatory cough, and a little smile to her- 
self. 

There was a long pause, during which 
both seemed pursuing their own reflec- 
tions. At last Diana looked full at her 
companion, with a strange light in her 
eyes, and said — 

" I'll go to America— if you'll go too ! " 

"//" cried Horsham, amazed. "Go 
to America ? It's quite impossible ! " 

" As a matter of business I mean, — to 
superintend the production. Everything 
goes wrong when the author is away, and 
it is important for you that the play should 
be a great success there as well as here." 
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Their eyes met, and hers had an expres- 
sion which startled him. 

" Diana, you don't mean " 

" Don't ask me what I mean ! " she 
. cried, springing to her feet, and moving 
impatiently up and down the room. " I 
really don't know myself. What I do 
know is that I'm sick of the life I am lead- 
ing, sick of mamma, sick of the theatre, 
sick of everything and everybody ! I want 
to be free! I want to live in another 
world, among different scenes! I'm 
nearly twenty-three, and I feel that I've 
never yet breathed a breath of air! I 
can't bear it any longer. I wotCt bear it 
— I would rather die I " 

Though her voice was quite clear and 
determined, the tears were streaming down 
her face, and involuntarily, as she passed 
the mirror over the chimney-piece, she 
paused and looked at herself — looked at 
a face flushed and wet, like the face of a 
petulant child. Before he realized what 
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he was doing, Horsham had risen, thrown 
away his cigar, and caught her in his arms. 

She struggled hysterically, turning her 
face away. 

" You don't care for me," she mur- 
mured ; " no one cares for me ! Pray let 
me go ! " 

" You know I love you, Diana. You 
know I would sacrifice all the world for 
your sake ! " 

She turned quickly, threw her arms 
round his neck, and looked into his eyes. 

"Do you mean that, Frank? Say it 
again ! I know it can't be true, but I love 
to hear you say it ! Say you love me ! 
Say you love — love me ! " 

" I love you, Diana," he cried, kissing 
her. 

The touch of his lips seemed to break 
the spell. 

"No, no," she cried, struggling to re- 
lease herself ; " let me go, let me go, I in- 
sist ! It is shameful, abominable ! " and 
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freeing herself from his embrace, while he 
fell back in awkward wonder, she con- 
tinued : " We must never speak of it again ! 
You belong to some one else. I am not 
altogether bad, and I want to do what is 
right, and — and I like Mrs. Horsham, and 
it would break papa's heart. I'll go to 
America, Frank, and you shallstay here ! " 

Horsham scarcely knew what to say ; he 
was like a child dazzled by the changing 
lights of a kaleidoscope. He was fasci- 
nated, yet he hesitated. He felt that the 
devil was playing audaciously for his soul. 

Presently Diana became calmer, and 
they talked long and earnestly together, 
but whenever he tried to become demon- 
strative again, she repulsed him gently, 
and reminded him of the barrier there 
was between them. Her manner changed 
again. She became quite gay and merry, 
and talked of a hundred trivial things. 

"It's much better to be friends and 
comrades," she said at last, smiling. 
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" Don't let us spoil such a nice friendship 
by anything foolish! Give me another 
cigarette, and then I'll go to the theatre." 
But before they parted Horsham had 
expressed his intention of going with the 
company, purely as a matter of business, 
to the United States. 
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XIV. 

AT WESTGATE-ON-SEA. 

Several weeks passed. The London 
season was over, and all Bohemia was 
migrating to the seaside. " A Daughter 
of Circe," after a prosperous run of one 
hundred and fifty nights, was withdrawn, 
and it was announced that the play and 
the entire company, including Miss Diana 
Meredith, were to be transferred to the 
boards of the Fifth Avenue Theatre, New 
York, after which it would be reproduced 
in London. Paragraphs appeared in 
several journals, moreover, to the effect 
that the author of the piece, Mr. Frank 
Horsham, would in all probability cross 
the Atlantic to superintend the American 
production. 
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Meantime, Horsham had taken a fur- 
nished house for two months at West- 
gate-on-Sea, a favorite resort of authors 
and artists worn out with work and eager 
for inspiration. Marion and little Mabel 
were very happy, bathing in the sea 
every morning, wandering with Horsham 
on the sea-shore, listening to the band on 
the parade, and otherwise enjoying the 
chaste amenities of a fashionable water- 
ing-place. Horsham could do the thing 
en grand seigneur now, instead of burying 
himself and hfc belongings in the fly- 
blown recesses of a Margate lodging, 
house, and it pleased him to see his 
wife's proud delight in their changed cir- 
cumstances. He himself did not want 
for company. Two of his brother dram- 
atists were there : Solomon the prolific, 
who had once been an exciseman, and 
was now the chief living constructor of 
drawing-room melodrama, and Vane the 
humorist, who translated the gospel of 
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Realism for Mrs. Grundy into funny 
words of one syllable; besides whom 
there were a fashionable tenor singer, a 
popular low comedian, and a great unap- 
preciated tragedian. Short was living in 
a boarding-house at Margate, and parad- 
ing the pier daily in his usual bandit's 
costume. The Merediths, father, motfter, 
and daughter, were at Broadstairs. 

Marion had been startled a little at first 
on learning that her husband was going 
to New York, but as she seldom ques- 
tioned the wisdom of her lord's arrange- 
ments, and had not the least suspicion of 
what was really going on, she resigned 
herself to the inevitable, and satisfied her 
simple mind with Horsham's promises to 
return almost immediately. 

Of course nothing had come of the 
great battle between Mrs. Meredith and 
her daughter. Diana was victorious all 
along the line, and Mrs. Meredith was 
compelled to eat humble pie, for she was 
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in constant dread that her daughter, 
whose determination she knew, would 
carry out her threat and leave the pater- 
nal roof for good. To her own imme- 
diate intimates, she daily and hourly be- 
wailed the fact that Diana didn't marry, 
but she was too thorough a mother to 
allow any one to abuse the girl but her- 
self. When Horsh&tn brought his' wife 
over to Broadstairs; as he' did< once or 
twice, Mrsi Meredith 'received Marion 
with effusion, but could * not help admit- 
ting to herself that Mrs. Horsham was 
quite unworthy of so clever a husband, 
and that Diana would have suited him 
far better. She even said as much, in 
a conciliatory spirit, to her daughter. 
Diana only laughed and shrugged her 
pretty shoulders. 

Short, as usual, spoke his mind to his 
friend, though he was still unaware of the 
extent to which matters had gone. 

" Going to New York, eh ? " he said, 
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with his sardonic grin, " Following the 
moon across the waters ? What's to be- 
come of Marion while you're away ? " 

" Oh, she'll . be all right," answered 
Horsham. " Of course I shan't be long. 
A trip to America nowadayses, not . much 
more serious than a trip to. Margate ; one 
is out and home in a month* at the out- 
side." ■:;:•: 

"The trip will do him good," said 
Marion. .".He looks so worn, out and 
worrited, for he has been .working so 
hard. Don't you think . it will do him 
good, Mr.. Short?" 

" I hope so," returned the philosopher ; 
" but what's the matter with Westgate ? 
There's no better air in all the world." 

" Yes, of course ; but he wants a 
change. Don't you, Frank?" 

Short's grin became so diabolical that 
Horsham could have struck him in the 
face. Marion perceived nothing, under- 
stood nothing ; all she saw was that her 
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lord and master looked worn and worried, 
and she was praying from the depths of 
her simple heart that he might enjoy his 
holiday, and come back like a giant re- 
freshed. 

She was quite right ; he did look ill, 
and he did want a change, only the 
nature of his illness was as much a mys- 
tery to her as the sort of change he 
wanted. Horsham was still au fond a 
good fellow, with none of the loose pro- 
pensities of Bohemians in general. He 
was really fond of his wife and daughter, 
and he had the simple domestic instincts 
of a quiet-loving, hard-working man. 
Had Diana Meredith not crossed his path, 
he would doubtless have remained the 
kindest of husbands and the best of 
fathers. But like another Endymion, he 
had been asleep for years, in a sort of 
waking dream, when suddenly there burst 
upon him, in full argent loveliness and all 
the nudity of passion, the young goddess 
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of the Theatre, adored by all who beheld 
her, yet with eyes only for him. For a 
time he had lain entranced, hardly con- 
scious of the spell, and looking up in 
slumbrous fascination ; then mastered 
by her beauty, awakened to life by her % 
musical voice, aware of nothing but her 
presence, he had felt his dead youth stir 
again within him, and had reached up his 
arms to embrace the shining goddess. 
Even then he might have returned again 
to the dead calm of ordinary sleep-in-life, 
while she, like her prototype the imper- 
ial votaress, had passed on — 'in maiden 
meditation, fancy free.' But wonder of 
wonders — the goddess had remained! 
Instead of freezing him with the pride 
of her virginity, she had answered him 
with looks and words of burning, pas- 
sionate love. He knew now, if he had 
never guessed it before, that she was his 
for the mere asking ; nay, she herself had 
said in almost as many words — " Awaken, 
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Endymion ! I love you ! come with 
me!" 

He hated himself for yielding to the 
temptation ; indeed, he sometimes hated 
her for breaking his quiet rest of slum- 
brous work and duty. ^ Even when he 
was most fascinated by Diana, his heart 
ached for Marion. But the contest was 
too unequal. On the one side the radiant 
goddess herself, armed and furnished like 
a goddess — young, lovely, brilliant, the 
object of general adoration, with thoughts 
to match his highest thoughts, ambition 
like his own, the pride and caprice of full 
intelligence, every quality to make life 
brilliant and almost divine ; on the other 
side, only one poor little half-educated, 
half-articulate woman's love. 

Again and again he said to himself, 
" How different my life would have been 
if we had met before ! I should have 
been spared all these miserable years of 
struggle and despair. What has my mar- 
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ried life been? A dull round of hard 
work and sordid commonplace ; a se- 
quence of bathos and boredom. Marion 
and I have not one thought in common. 
She neither thinks nor reads, and some- 
times, wh^n she talks, I feel utterly- 
ashamed. Of course I am fond of her ; 
it's human nature to be fond of any one, 
when you live constantly together ; but 
when a man marries as I did, he gives 
away his soul. Marion would care just as 
much for me if I had been born a fool ; 
indeed, she would be happier with me, 
since my intellectual superiority only 
makes her uncomfortable. If. I left her, 
of course she'd grieve, and I'd cut off my 
right hand to spare her pain. But say I 
died! She would grieve in the same way 
as ordinary wives grieve for their hus- 
bands, and then — she'd console herself, of 
course. I feel just as Diana said she felt 
— suffocating, panting for air, for free- 
dom. Is it right, is it just, that I should 
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sacrifice my happiness to a mere con- 
vention ? " 

No wonder he looked miserable. Every 
day increased his fascination for the one 
woman, and his commiseration for the 
other. As usual in such cases, he tem- 
porized, he deceived himself. He would 
go to America, but he would return as he 
had promised, and in the meantime he 
would try to break the spell which bound 
him. 

The weeks passed on, and Horsham 
met Diana again and again — sometimes 
in his wife's company, but more often in 
secret. By this time there was no con- 
cealment between them. Though not a 
word was said on the subject, it was clear- 
ly understood that the voyage to America 
meant absolute union between them, body 
and soul ; and as the prospect of this grew 
nearer, their meetings grew fonder, ten- 
derer, and less restrained. If the man 
was beside himself with passion, the girl 
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was no less transfigured. She was with- 
out fear now, almost without reserve. 
Full of guilty happiness, with Diana's 
kisses on his lips, he would return to 
Marion and the child, looking the very 
picture of mad despair. 

At last, in mid-August, only a week 
was wanting until the time when the com- 
pany was to depart. Diana was back in 
London, busily making her preparations. 
Horsham remained at Westgate with 
Marion, who was hard at work also, ar- 
ranging everything for her husband's com- 
fort during the voyage. It was settled 
that she should remain by the seaside till 
the end of August, and then go back to 
the London house. 

"I do hope and pray the voyage will 
do you good/' she would say again and 
again, watching his careworn face through 
a mist of wistful tears. But she was 
bright and active, assuming a cheerful- 
ness she did not feel, for this parting al- 
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most broke her tender heart, since Frank 
was her idol, her god in human form. 
Quietly, night by night, unknown to him, 
she knelt and prayed for him, begging 
her Lord in heaven to bring Frank back 
to her strong and well. 

The ship was to leave Liverpool on a 
Saturday. On the previous Saturday 
Horsham went to London to. make some 
purchases. After that he was to return 
home for a couple of days, and . then go 
right on to Liverpool. • v*, • ' - 

Short, who was returning to London, 
with one dingy portmanteau as his sole 
impedimentum, was seated alone with his 
friend in a first-class smoking carriage. 
They talked together on all sorts of sub- 
jects. Horsham was loud and lively, with 
an almost hysterical liveliness ; Short was 
less voluble than usual, and stole anxious 
glances again and again at the flushed face 
of his companion. 

Presently Horsham exclaimed — 
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" By the way, Short, you'll look after 
Marion while I'm away, won't you ? She 
may need advice, and you're just the man 
to help her in an emergency." 

Short nodded. . . 

" You must go ? "he asked quietly. 

" Of course I must. : Why shouldn't I ? 
Marion will be. all right, and God knows I 
need a change." ■: • ' 

Short smoked for some minutes in 
silence; then, leaning forward, placing 
his hand on Horsham's knee, and looking 
steadily into his face, he said : 

" Take my advice, and don't / " 

" Don't what ? " 

" Don't go to New York." 

" Why not ? " cried Horsham angrily. 

" Because, in your case, it's the first 
stage to Hell, and those who go that 
first stage never come back / " 

Horsham sprang angrily to his feet. 

" I mean what I say," continued Short, 
"and I know what's in your heart. Do 
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your duty like a man, and let that woman 
go to the devil in her own way, without 
your company." 

Horsham was furious, and the usual 
angry arguments followed, only on this 
occasion Horsham showed a moral in- 
dignation which he had never shown be- 
fore. When they parted at the station, 
he strode away without shaking hands, 
and jumped into a hansom, leaving Short 
alone on the platform. 

But late that afternoon, as Horsham sat 
in the smoking-room of the Club, the 
waiter handed him a telegram. It was 
from Short, and ran as follows : — 

" Forget what I said this morning, and 
come to me about seven this evening at the 
Middlesex Hospital. I want you to help 
me for the sake of old times" 

Horsham was startled and deeply per- 
plexed. His anger disappeared in a 
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moment. " What had happened ? " he 
asked himself. The wording of the tele- 
gram was very unlike Short's style, and 
the place of meeting suggested that he 
might have met with some accident. 

By a quarter of seven Horsham entered 
the Hospital, and inquired for his friend. 

" All right, sir," said the porter, after 
asking his name. " Step into the waiting- 
room, and I'll send word to the gentle- 
man that you're here ; " and before Hor- 
sham could question him further he had 
disappeared. 

A quarter of an hour passed, and Hor- 
sham waited anxiously. At last the door 
opened, and Short appeared on the thresh- 
old. He was bareheaded, and looked 
ghastly pale. 

" Thank you for coming," he said in a 
low voice. " It's nearly all over, but I 
wanted your help to see it through." 
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XV. 

*Ap6v rov <rcaupdv I 

11 What is it, old fellow ?" asked Hor- 
sham anxiously, taking his friend's hand. 
" I was afraid when I first got your wire 
that some accident had happened to you, 
but thank God, it's not so bad as that/' 

" I don't know," replied Short quietly. 
" It's bad enough, at any rate. Poor 
Bessie is up there in the Accident Ward, 
dying. She was brought here last night 
after being knocked down by a van, and I 
got the message at my lodgings this after- 
noon. They found a letter of mine in her 
pocket ; but for that she'd have died un- 
known, and I might never have heard of 
it at all. . . . Well, she's all right here, 
for I know the medical officer in chief; 
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and in any case they're a first-rate lot, both 
nurses and doctors. What I want you to 
do is this. I want you to go round to my 
lodgings, and tell Mrs. Rorke, my land- 
lady, to put my bedroom in order for — 
for — well, she'll understand ! If I can Til 
have Bessie removed there to-morrow 
morning; if that can't be, I'll have her 
taken there after she's dead." 

" All right ; I'll go there at once." 
"Would you like to see her?" asked 
Short wistfully. "She won't mind, for 
she doesn't recognize anybody. She looks 
just as she used to look ten years ago." 

Seeing what his friend really wished 
him to do, Horsham answered in the affirm- 
ative, and Short led the way to a room 
upstairs. It was a large, white-washed 
chamber, containing about twelve beds, five 
of which were occupied, and at the further 
end was a screen shutting off the bed on 
which the injured woman lay. Passing 
behind the screen, they came face to face 
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with a hospital nurse, a young woman of 
about five-and-twenty, and lying on the 
bed with closed eyes was the woman they 
had seen that night in the Strand. 

" She hasn't moved since you left, w said 
the nurse. " She's fast asleep." 

As Horsham looked down at her he 
realized for the first time that she was 
years younger than her husband. In spite 
of the fact that her hair had been cut off, 
and her head bound up in surgical band- 
ages, her face looked almost comely. 
One arm was covered up, the other lay 
upon the coverlet, and he saw upon the 
small delicate hand a thin ring of gold. 

"One arm was crushed and broken," 
whispered Short, in a voice choked with 
tears, "and the wheel passed over her 
poor body. There's no wound outside, 
but they say she has bled internally, and 
can't recover. Thank God, she's not in 
pain ; she was at first, but she's all right 
since they've given her anaesthetics." 
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Deeply touched, for his heart was very 
tender, Horsham wrung his friend's hand 
and turned away. Short followed him to ' 
the room door. 

" I've got leave to stay with her through 
the night," he said. " My friend managed 
that. You'll do what I asked you ? " 

" Of course I will, and afterwards I'll 
come back. " 

"No need of that. If anything hap- 
pens I'll let you know, unless you're going 
home to-night ? " 

" No, I shall sleep at the Club." 

"Very well; I shall know where to 
find you, and in any case perhaps you'll 
look round in the morning ? " 

Greatly shocked by what he had seen, 
Horsham left the Hospital. On his way 
to Short's lodgings he paused at a tele- 
graph office, and wired to Marion that he 
would not return till the next day. Then 
he walked on to the house at Charlotte 
Street, Bedford Square, where Short had 
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lived for some years. He found the land- 
lady, a simple, motherly woman, full of 
genuine sympathy and ready to carry out 
Short's wishes to the letter. 

"But Lord love you, sir," she said, 
** he'll never bring her here alive, and if 
it wasn't for Mr. Short, I'd never have a 
dead woman brought to my house. But 
whatever he says, sir, I'm a-going to do, 
and I'll have the room clean and beauti- 
ful, and put fresh flowers in it, just as 
if it were the poor thing's 'ome. P'raps 
you're an old friend of Mr. Short, sir ? " 

" Yes. I've known him for a long 
time." 

"Well, he never brought his friends 
'ere, so I don't know much about 'em, 
begging your pardon ; but I knew all 
about his trouble, for now and then he 
used to bring her here, and they'd live to- 
gether till she broke out again. I gave 
him notice twice on account of it, I did 
indeed — more shame to me, for if ever 
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there was an angel with a gruff voice and 
a queer temper, it's poor Mr. Short." 

" Well, you know what he wants you 
to do?" 

" I know 'im by 'eart, sir, as I used to 
know my Bible," replied the woman, " and 
if it was the small-pox he was bringing 
to my 'ouse, I don't think I could refuse 
him. When my poor 'usband died two 
years ago, I should have been turned out 
into the streets but for him, for the bailiffs 
was in the 'ouse with the dead body, but 
he frightened them off, and lent me money 
till I pulled through. He did, indeed, sir, 
God bless him ! And when my little boy 
was down with the cholera, Mr. Short 
'elped me to nurse him, and sat up with 'im 
night after night, and kept it all quiet, 
knowing it would break my 'eart to 'ave 
the child taken to the 'ospital." 

"Yes, he's a good fellow," said Hor- 
sham, moving to the door. 

" He's more than that, sir, he's what I 
*3 
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called him, a angel ; and I wish there was 
more of 'em. He writes for the papers, 
sir, and some people say he don't believe 
in nothing, but he's a angel and a gentle- 
man for all that, God bless him ! " 

That evening Horsham dined at the 
Club, and waited two hours in vain for 
a message from the Hospital. Then he 
remembered that he had to see Diana, 
and leaving word with the hall-porter 
where he was to be found, in case a mes- 
sage did come for him, he walked round 
to the Lyric Theatre, and asked for Miss 
Meredith's box. He found her in the 
company of a sister actress and her hus- 
band, a young city man of the Hebraic 
persuasion. The moment he appeared she 
jumped up and came out into the lobby. 

" Well," she cried, with sparkling eyes 
and roguish mouth. " So you have come ? 
I was wondering what kept you ! " 

Never had she looked more charming. 
She wore an evening dress of white silk, 
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cut very low, and in her bosom she wore, 
in the American manner, a bunch of red 
moss roses. One of Diana's strong points 
was her complexion, and to-night it had 
all the freshness of a lovely flower. Yet 
never, strange to say, had he felt less 
mastered by her. The sadness of what 
he had seen that afternoon lay heavy 
upon him, and he showed it in his face. 

" Well ? " she repeated, struck by his 
manner, " haven't you anything to say? " 

" Presently. You're missing the per- 
formance." 

" It is nothing to miss such a stupid 
opera, my dear, with only the under- 
studies. . . . Is anything the matter?" 

He told her as briefly as possible what 
had occurred, and she listened, it seemed 
to him, rather impatiently. Even the 
piteous story of what he had seen at the 
Hospital seemed to affect her very little, 
and she shrugged her shoulders at the 
mention o£ Short's name. 
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"That horrid little man! Do you 
know, Frank, I always detested him, and 
I think — indeed, I'm certain, that he de- 
tested me. Fancy him being married! 
Of course," she continued, changing the 
subject, " you'll join us at supper ? We're 
going to the * Criterion.' " 

" I don't think so. I feel thoroughly 
upset, and Short may send for me at any 
moment." 

" What can he want with you ? " asked 
Diana, with flashing eyes. " Besides, if 
he does want you, he can send for you. 
I want to introduce you to Nelly Bes- 
semer's husband. Dreadful little cad, but 
immensely rich. I fancy he's going out 
with Nelly, though, between you and me, 
she doesn't see the fun of that at all ! " 

He went into the box for half-an-hour, 
and chatted with its occupants. Their 
talk was of plays, actresses, managers, 
critics ; light and somewhat scandalous 
talk, full of the argot of the profession. 
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Miss Bessemer (she was always addressed 
by her stage name, though her husband 
was called Nathan) received him very 
sweetly, and she was evidently quite ac* 
quainted with his tendresse for Diana. 
The member of the tribe of Nathan said 
little, and what he said was thickly sea- 
soned with adverbs and adjectives — *' aw- 
fully slow," "awfully jolly," "awfully 
fine girl," " awfully bad form," etc., but 
his shirt-front was unexceptionable, and 
his diamonds were resplendent. 

For the time being, Horsham felt like a 
man in a nightmare, pained and troubled. 
The lights, the gay music, the bright 
dresses, the frivolous conversation, seemed 
horrible to him; even Diana's musical 
voice and merry laughter were discordant. 
His thoughts were with Short and the 
dead woman in the Hospital. What he 
heard now, and what he saw, felt almost 
sacrilegious. 

" I must go," he said at last, getting up 
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to shake hands, and feeling dazed and 
miserable. Diana followed him out of the 
box, closed the door behind them, and 
kissed him fondly. 

" I'm so sorry you're worried," she 
whispered softly. "Write to me the 
moment you get home, and tell me when 
you will arrive in Liverpool." 

He walked slowly back to the Club, 
smoking his cigar. As he passed through 
Piccadilly Circus he found the pavements 
thronged. Painted faces passed before 
him, gaudily-dressed women and laugh- 
ing men pushed by him, and once a voice 
whispered in his ear: "Bon soir, chert/ 
voulez vous venir chez mot?" All this 
night life, though long familiar, had now 
a nameless horror for him. He loathed 
what he saw and heard ; He felt that he 
should go mad in such an atmosphere. 
For the first time in his experience Diana 
herself had chilled him. Her indifference 
to his friend's sorrow, her frivolous con- 
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versation, her very beauty and audacity, 
had been painful to him. He thought of 
Marion, and reflected how differently she 
would have acted on such an occasion, 
how her woman's heart would overflow at 
any tale of sorrow. Yet with the chivalry 
of passion, he crushed down his dissatis- 
faction. 

"What a fool I am!" he reflected. 
" How can I expect Diana to care for 
people of whom she knows nothing? 
Besides, she feels far more deeply than 
she pretends, and never wears her heart 
upon her sleeve. . . . How lovely she 
looked to-night ! " 

He sat up late at the Club, writing 
letters. No message came from Short, 
and at two o'clock he smoked his last 
cigar, and went to bed. 
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XVI. 

AVE ATQUE VALEl 

At ten o'clock the next day, just as 
Horsham was preparing to go to the 
Hospital and make inquiries, Short him- 
self walked into the smoking-room of the 
Club, Horsham saw at a glance that 
something had happened. The little man 
looked ten years older, his eyes were red 
and swollen as if with weeping, and he 
held out his hand without a word ; then, 
sinking into an arm-chair, he covered his 
eyes with his hands. 

They were quite alone in the smoking- 
room, which was seldom occupied at that 
early hour. Horsham waited in silence, 
until after a long pause Short uncovered 
his face, and looked up. 
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" It's all over at last," he said quietly ; 
"it came sooner than I expected. She 
died just as the day was breaking, and a 
few hours later, after the medical exam- 
ination, I had her taken home ! " 

As he spoke, he took out his tobacco- 
pipe, filled it, and began to smoke. His 
face was quite calm, the expression dreamy 
and gentle, and in his eyes there was a 
soft, far-off look of infinite tenderness. 

" Poor little Bessie ! " he said, after 
Horsham had expressed his sympathy. 
" About an hour before the end she be- 
came conscious. She knew me in a 
moment. I was sitting by the bedside, 
when she reached out her hand, took 
mine, and began to cry. I comforted her 
as well as I could, and made believe that 
I thought she'd soon be well, but she only 
smiled sadly and shook her head. 'I'm 
dying, Mark,' she said ; * and I'm glad of 
it, for you'll be free. I've been a bad lot, 
I know, but you've stood by me, and I 
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me to stoop down, and she pot her arm 
round my neck and laid her head on my 
breast, and gave one long sigh, and went 
to sleep/ 9 

His eyes were dim, but his voice was 
quite clear and calm. 

" It was just the end that I'd waited 
for, and longed for/' he continued softly ; 
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"She died happy, knowing I was with 
her, and I closed her eyes. No shadow 
of trouble can come between us any 
more." 

"You've done your duty by her, at 
any rate," said Horsham. " Few men 
would have done as much." 

" I hate that word Duty," said Short, 
with something of his old manner. " A 
man's duty is to himself, first and last ; 
all men are selfish, and they've got to be 
selfish, if the world is to continue. Love 
has nothing to do with Duty ; and I 
loved poor Bessie." 

"That's only your unselfish way of 
putting it." 

" It's the truth, by God J " cried Short. 
" Duty is a shibboleth, like Marriage, like 
Morality, — all mere formulas, to hide the 
nakedness of the land. Make no mis- 
take ! Those old Jews were right, and 
the only sacrifice worth anything is the 
one we offer up with a free and willing 
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heart. I stuck to little Bessie because I 
knew my own salvation lay that way, and 
no other; it was my own happiness I 
wanted, first and last." 

"Well, well/' replied Horsham, "put 
it how you please — it comes to the same 
thing!" 

" I suppose so ! At any rate I can 
thank God for this — that no thought or 
act of mine ever made a fellow-creature 
wretched ; that my road to happiness has 
never been over any broken heart. When 
all's said and done, that's the one thought 
worth having ! And mind you, poor Bessie 
loved me after all. I was more to her 
when the end came than even God ! It's 
good to be loved like that ! It's good to 
be the rock and stay of some one. But to 
be useful to no one in the world, and to 
starve some poor soul that is hungering 
for one's love, is the real and only 
Hell ! * 

Every word that Short spoke stabbed 
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Horsham like a knife; possibly, indeed, 
that was Short's intention. 

" What you say may be true," said Hor- 
sham nervously ; " but surely self-sacrifice 
can sometimes go too far. I question if 
complete altruism does good to any- 
body/' 

" Just what I was saying," returned 
Short. " Study your own happiness, as- 
certain exactly where that lies, and you 
solve the riddle. A man has no right to 
make himself miserable through any rub- 
bishy ideas of Duty. A man's duty, as I 
said first and last, is to himself. Take 
your own case." 

Horsham started, and his face fell as 
Short continued — 

" As I sat and smoked my pipe with 
Bessie this morning, I thought a good 
deal oiyou. Don't be angry, old fellow, 
if I speak again about that business. I'm 
only wondering whether you really want 
to go to New York ? " 
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" I don't particularly want to go, but I 
see no reason why I shouldn't/' returned 
Horsham gloomily. "Marion has no 
objection." 

" Suppose though, when you are away, 
anything should happen to Marion ? She's 
not very strong, and I fancy she might 
fret a little if you were away. Well, 
supposing you returned, and found her 
dead, like my little girl. Could you sit 
down by her side, and take her cold hand 
in yours, and say to yourself, as / did, 
' I'm quite happy ! I never did anything 
to cause her pain ' ? " 

Horsham sprang up nervously, and be- 
gan walking up and down the room. He 
was furious with his tormentor, but he 
felt in his heart that it was just he should 
be so tormented. He hated himself for 
what he was about to do. 

" I'm not like you, Short," he exclaimed 
passionately; "I'm not a moral Don 
Quixote, and I wish you would spare me 
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these reproaches. If you wish it, I'll be 
frank with you once for all. Well, the 
cards are on the table! I love Diana 
Meredith — she loves me> — and there is no 
real happiness for me in this world with- 
out her ! " 

Without expressing the slightest as- 
tonishment, Short nodded and replied 
dryly — 

" In that case, of course, I was wrong,' 
and I apologize. If your happiness lies 
that way, you have a perfect right to seek 
it." 

" Of course," faltered Horsham, " I am 
very fond of Marion, and she is my 
wife " 

" I attach no importance to that ! Mar- 
riage is a mere formula. You will be 
happier with some one else ? Then your 
course is clear. You've got to study your 
own happiness/' 

"Are you chaffing me?" cried Hor- 
sham. 
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" I'm in no mood for chaff, to-day of all 
days," was the reply. 

Horsham paused for a moment, looking 
at Short, and then said abruptly — 

" Tell me frankly, what is your opinion 
of Miss Meredith?" 

" Humph ! I'm no judge of women, and 
if I spoke frankly you might be offended." 

" No. I give you full permission to say 
exactly what you think." 

Short smoked in silence, and seemed to 
reflect. 

" She is a delightful girl," he said at 
last. " Her complexion is perfect, and 
her bust and shoulders exceptionable. 
Hear me out ! She has the most fascin- 
ating of all qualities, the splendid and 
exuberant 'joy of life/ She always re- 
minds me of a pagan goddess — not Diana 
certainly — but, say, Hebe ! " 

" That is all nonsense," cried Horsham 
impatiently. " Do you think she is a 
good woman ? " 
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"Certainly I do. I mean she wants 
to be good, and that is the great thing. 
She's frank, fearless, and honest as the 
day." 

" You are quite right," said Horsham. 
"Well, this girl loves me with all her 
heart and soul. She is willing, I believe, 
to give up everything, even her good 
name, for my sake. She understands me, 
she sympathizes with my highest aims. 
To enjoy her love would be heaven on 
earth. I should become a new man." 

" I understand," said Short. 

" But there is Marion ! We have always 
been unsuited to each other ; but " 

" And there's Mabel," observed Short 
quietly; "better not leave her out." 

" Well, there is Marion and the child. 

Of course I am legally and morally bound 

to them both, and, whatever happens, I 

shall do my duty by them. They will 

have a clear half — more if they wish it, of 

all I ever possess. Still " 

14 
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" Leave Morality and Legality out of 
the question as well as Duty. They are 
hateful formulas. I say again : Do what 
you think best for your own happiness." 

" Then I shall go to America," cried 
Horsham, with decision. 

" By all means," returned Short dryly, 
"and in the meantime I'll go back to 
Bessie. I suppose you don't care to see 
her again ? She looks awfully pretty ! " 

" Yes, I'll come with you," said Hor- 
sham, somewhat to the other's surprise. 

A little later the two men stood to- 
gether in a plain bedroom at Short's lodg- 
ings in Charlotte Street. The blinds were 
drawn, and in a plain coffin, supported on 
trestles, lay the remains of Short's wife. 
Clothed in white, with a white cap on her 
head, she looked like a child — so small, so 
fragile — that it was difficult to believe she 
had been a grown woman. The look of 
pain and weariness had vanished from her 
face, which was clear as alabaster. On 
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her breast was a bunch of white roses, 
and there were other flowers all about the 
room. 

Short bent over her and kissed her 
softly on the forehead, and down his sad, 
world-worn face streamed tears of love 
and pity. 

" My child, my little Bessie," he whis- 
pered ; " no one in all the world will harm 
you now, and I'm here that loved you, 
my dear, watching over you." 

As he spoke he sank on his knees by 
the coffin, and hid his face in his hands. 
Touched to the soul, Horsham stole from 
the room, leaving them alone together. 

Down below there was a small parlor, 
where Horsham waited. The blinds were 
drawn there also, and he was alone. 

Half an hour later Short descended, 
looking quite calm and happy. 

" I thought you'd gone," he said. " I've 
been having a pipe with Bessie, a quiet 
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pipe, as I used to do in the old times. 
Don't let me keep you here ! Every- 
thing's all right now, and you've got so 
much to do." 

" When is the funeral ? " asked Hor- 
sham nervously. 

" On Friday, at Kensal Green. Some 
of her people are buried there." 

" Let me know the time, and I'll come 
up. I should like to be with you, if you 
don't mind." 

" But you can't ; you sail early on 
Saturday, and " 

" I've changed my mind," answered 
Horsham quickly. " I'm not going to 
America ! " 

Short looked at him • for a moment, and 
then, placing his hand on his shoulder, 
said in a voice choked with emotion — 

" God bless you, old boy ! I thought 
perhaps you wouldrit ! " 

That afternoon Horsham sent a short 
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note to Diana by district messenger. It 
ran as follows : — 

" My dear Diana,— I find, after all, 
that it will be impossible for me to go to 
America. Circumstances make it imper- 
ative that I should remain in England. 
I would see you and explain, but I am 
obliged to return to Westgate this even- 
ing. I hope that you will have a good 
time, and that you will send me news of 
a great success. Bon voyage, and believe 
me always your friend, 

"Frank Horsham." 

Not without a big struggle had Hor- 
sham come to this decision. From the 
first he had been tormented by poignant 
self-reproaches, and the events of the last 
day and night had shown him the cruelty 
and despair of the course he was contem- 
plating. Short's sermons had borne their 
fruit, but perhaps, after all, what most 
determined him was the curious feeling 
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of repulsion awakened in him by Diana's 
manner at the theatre the previous even- 
ing. At any rate his resolve was made, 
and the moment he had made it he saw 
the whole affair in its true light. His 
love for Marion revived, his heart was 
lightened, he felt strong and free. 

" Short was right," he said again and 
again to himself. " It is not duty that 
keeps me here, but desire for my own 
peace and happiness." 

He had ordered a cab to take him to the 
station, and was putting his things to- 
gether, when one of the attendants of the 
Club came to his room and said that a 
lady wished to see him. 

" Who is she ? " he asked, knowing in- 
stinctively that it must be Diana. 

"Miss Meredith, sir. She says she 
must see you ; it is most important. She 
is waiting in the Japanese room on the 
first floor/' 

His first impulse was to escape without 
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seeing her. Finally, however, he decided 
on facing the ordeal of an interview. 

"Take my traps downstairs," he said to 
the man, " and put them into the cab ; " 
then, carrying his hat and greatcoat in his 
hands, he descended to the room where 
Diana was waiting. 

The moment he entered she ran to the 
door and closed it. Her face was very pale, 
her eyes red as if she had been weeping, 
as she turned and faced him, crying — 

" What did you mean by that letter ? " 

" Simply what I said. I cannot go to 
America." 

She uttered an angry exclamation, 
pressed her lips together, and gazed at 
him intently. 

" You do not wish to go ? " 

" I cannot." 

" Be honest with me. You prefer to 
remain in England with your wife ? " 

He hesitated for a moment before he 
replied in a low voice — 
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"Yes." 

" She has spoken to you ? She suspects 
that it was for my sake you were going ? 
You think it your duty to remain ? " 

Horsham bent his head. He was sur- 
prised at the tone of pride and contempt 
with which she spoke. 

"Yet you know howl love you," she 
continued. "You know that I am pre- 
pared to give up everything in the world 
for your sake." 

"Yes." 

" Have you thought of me at all ? " she 
continued passionately. " Have you 
thought that you are the one person in 
the world for whom I care, for whom I 
have ever cared ? Frank, what has come 
over you ? Kiss me ; take me in your 
arms ; say that you will come ! " 

As she stood before him in all her 
wonderful beauty he hesitated, but 
only for a moment ; then he answered 
firmly, 
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" I cannot." 

" My God ! Then you do not love me 
— you have never loved me ! " 

" I love you as much as ever, Diana." 

"Then why do you turn from me to 
that woman? She is unworthy of you; 
she does not understand you. With me 
you would be happy ; with her " 

" She is my wife ! " 

41 What of that ? You have no right 
to sacrifice yourself. I want you ; Frank, 
I love you ! " 

" And she loves me. My first duty is 
to her. You are young and beautiful, 
with all the world before you. You will 
soon forget me, and know that this part- 
ing is inevitable ! " 

" Frank, think again. She does not 
love you as S do ! " 

" She needs me, you do not ! " 

" Your first duty is to yourself ! " 

" Yes. That is why I shall remain with 
her. Good-bye ! " 



2i8 Diana's f>untfn0. 

And so they parted, and the day of 
their love was all over, like a tale that is 
ended, a song that is sung and can never 
be sung again. 



THE END. 
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